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S ROGUE VALLEY 


Arthur Shaw, Conductor 


4 Introducing 
Pick your own package 


Save 10% when you order any 
three or more concerts 


Choose from ten beautiful concerts 
Five Symphonic concerts 
Two Target Discovery concerts 
Holiday Candlelight concerts 
Mostly Mozart Gala 
Celebrity Showcase Recital 


December 1998 


HOLIDAY CANDLELIGHT 
CONCERTS 

ASHLAND, GRANTS PASS, MEDFORD 
Vivaldi Concerto for Two Violins 
with Nancie and Arthur Shaw 
Free festive reception following 


November 1998 


SYMPHONIC SERIES II 
ASHLAND, GRANTS PASS, MEDFORD 


Marimba! with Bonnie Boss 


Jeffrey Biegel 


(October 1998) 


SYMPHONIC SERIES I 

MEDFORD 

Rachmaninoff Piano Concerto No. 2 
with Jeffrey Biegel, piano 
Symphonies by Barber and Beethoven 
i) 


ie Godard Concerto Romantique 
TARGET DISCOVERY CONCERT I ii and Symphonies by 
for families of all ages d Bizet and Tchaikovsky 
MEDFORD | 
Prokofiev Peter and the Wolf 
with narrator and dancers Bonnie Boss Dates and music subject to change. No refunds. 
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Pick your package — Save 10 %o ye 
Mail entire form to Rogue Valley Symphony Tickets, PO Box 5200, Central Point, OR 97502 ee 
Tickets will be mailed to your home. &S 
Name Phone re 5 
& 
Address ie ee Rx 
C)Check enclosed (IMC COVISANo, Ep gtk 
SYMPHONIC SERIES II] A=Ashland M=Medlord G = Grants Pass 4 ; 
ASHLAND, GRANTS PASS, MEDFORD Seating is reserved for all performances in Ashland, and for Symphonic Series concerts in Mediord. Seating is s. 
Tchaikovsky Special with Chin Kim, violin open at all other concerts. ye 
and Oregon Shakespeare Festival actors How ex 
a) Date Time ‘Place Prices many x Prices TOTAL > “ 
TARGET DISCOVERY CONCERT II Symphonie Series t a 
for families of all ages Sat Oc3 8:00pm M-South Medford High School Premium $22, General $19, Senior $17, Student $10 o- 
MEDFORD Sun Oct4 4.00pm —M-South Medtord High Schoo! Premium $22, General $19, Senior $17, Student $10 a 
Target Discovery Concert 1 & 
TW ns I ’aovo) O18 dard Hi r i 
Manel 1999 Sun Oct 18 2.00pm M-South Medford High Schoo! Individual {all ages) $9, Family (four & more) $10 aS 
a Symphonle Serles I do 
SYMPHONIC SERIES IV Fri Nov13 8:00pm  G-Assembly of God Church General $18, Senior $16, Student $10 ee 
ASHLAND, GRANTS PASS, MEDFORD Sat Nov14 8:00pm  M-South Medford High School Premium $22, General $19, Senior $17, Student $10 Ww 
Dvorak Double... Cello Concerto Sun Nov 15 4.00pm — A-SOU Music Recital Hall Premium $27, General $23, Student $10 > 
with David P Holiday Candlelight Concerts RG 
toe cello Fi Dec ti 00pm G-United Methodist Church _Allages $18 = 
Slavonic Dances Sat Deci2 8:00pm A-First Baptist Church All ages $18 rs 
Fri Dec18 800om  M-Sacred Heart Catholic Church Allages $18 > a 
Sat Dec 19 8:00pm — M+Sacred Heart Catholic Church All ages $18 PGs 
Symhonic Series Ill ie 
Fri Jan22 800m  G-Assembly of God Church General $18, Senior $16, Student $10 Fe 
= ees. Sat Jan 23 8:00pm M-South Medford High Schoo! Premium $22, General $19, Senior $17, Student $10 ie 
INo nil 1999 Sun Jan24 4:00pm — A-SOU Music Recital Hall Premium $27, General $23, Student $10 ya 
Target Discovery Concert 2 NM : 
MOSTLY Sahin = : ge 
Vieram David Finckel & Wu Han Sat Jan23 10:30am = M-South Mediord High School ‘Individual (all ages) $3, Family (four or more) $10 | * x 
Symphonic Series [V is 
ASH Fri Mar12 8:00pm — G-Assembly of God Church General $18, Senior $16, Student $10 Re 
Mozart Piano Concerto No. 20 with = —= — IL 
Wu Han, piano Sat Mar13 8:00pm  M-South Medford High School Premium $22, General $19, Senior $17, Student $10 “a 
AnD Sun Mar14 8:00pm — A-SOU Music Recital Hall Premium $27, General $23, Student $10 o 
CELEBRITY SHOWCASE RECITAL Biasilf near Gs rs 
ASHLAND Sal Apr10 8.00pm —A-SOU Music Recital Hall Premium $25. General $17, Student $10 | & 
Wu Han, piano and David Finckel, cello Celebrity Showcase—Wa Han and David Flockel iwc ‘ 
Sonatas by Beethoven, : Sat Apr17 800m — A-SOU Music Recital Hall Ail ages al seats $20 aah 
Franck, Previn / Sminicceey ie 
Sat May1 8:00pm © M-South Medford High School Premium $22, General $19, Senior $17, Student $10 Or 
Sun May2 4:00pm M-SouthMedford High School Premium $22, General $19, Senior $17, Student $10 eS 
Subtotal & 
° order tickets for three or more conc tes? y C 
SYMPHONIC SERIES V / Did you order @ ert da Subtract 18 fo << 
MEDFORD rs & 
Winner, William Kapell International pestle Jer 3 cello 
Piano Competition TOTAL ne 
Grand Canyon Suite and Suite fron Fs 
Threepenny Opera RS 
Onestiouse Call the ye Ticket Office (541) 770-6012 * 
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Combining outdoor adventure with inner exploration, the SEEK program for young women 
helps to build a strong foundation of self, to fend off the difficulties of adolescence. 
Eric Alan looks at a most unusual and successful program. 
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Talking Trash 
In this outspoken essay, Robert Leo Heilman looks at the language and philosophy behind the conflict 
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Ronald Kramer 


NPR Faces 
the Future 


bout a year ago the board of directors 

of National Public Radio (NPR) initi- 

ated a strategic planning exercise de- 
signed to help prepare NPR, and public 
radio, for the twenty-first century. Over the 
past several months they 


have announced prelimi/ —————@jg——____ 


nary agreement upon a 
number of principles 
based upon which they be- 
lieve NPR should premise 
its future services. Those 
conclusions have drawn 
considerable comment, 
and some concern, in pub- 
lic radio circles. 

Simply stated, the 
issue breaks along two sig- 
nificantly opposing views. 
NPR has articulated a vi- 
sion in which it sees the need to develop 
multiple, differentiated programming ser- 
vices similar to the multiple services JPR 
has been offering for seven years—Classics 
and News, Rhythm and News and News 
and Information. In this vision, NPR con- 
templates the possibility of using varied dis- 
tribution means for its programming includ- 
ing direct access to listeners (bypassing local 
public radio stations) through the use of 
satellite, Internet and other technologies. 

The opposing view might best be de- 
scribed as the “membership model.” Its ad- 
vocates note that NPR is owned by its local 
member stations who both built it and 
bailed it out of insolvency in 1983. In their 
view NPR should never “bypass” the local 
stations who, along with their listeners, are 
NPR’s constituency. A backdrop to this dis- 
cussion is the fact that the question of 
whether NPR should continue to be mem- 
ber-owned has been hotly debated for some 
years. NPR’s retiring president, Del Lewis, 
never really warmed to the “membership 
model” principle and at various times stim- 
ulated debate about it. Those discussions 


| LIKE THE CONCEPT OF 
A MEMBER-OWNED PUBLIC 
RADIO NETWORK BUT MY 
PHILOSOPHIC PREDILECTIONS 
HAVE LITTLE TO DO WITH 
WHAT WILL BECOME USEFUL 
IN THE NEXT DECADE. 


TUNED IN 


have fueled speculation that NPR’s consid- 
eration of bypassing local stations is sim- 
ply another veiled attempt at wrestling away 
member station control of the organization 
(which technically cannot otherwise be un- 
done without member sta- 
tions’ consent to a change 
in NPR’s bylaws). 

Over the years I would 
describe myself as a dedi- 
cated “membership model” 
member of the public 
radio community. I’ve ac- 
tively participated in those 
NPR governance activities 
which are within the 
province of a local station 
and have periodically hec- 
tored NPR’s board and 
management to invest en- 
ergy in maintaining its representative de- 
mocratic traditions. That said, I find the cur- 
rent debate somewhat unsatisfying and can- 
not entirely support the “membership 
model” contingent. 

What NPR seeks to do is very difficult. 
Obviously no one knows upon what fault 
lines the current media world will fragment 
in the future. NPR’s planning effort repre- 
sents speculation and little more than that. 
No one would be more surprised than NPR 
and its consultants if their tentative conclu- 
sions about the future media world devel- 
oped in ways significantly congruent to the 
assumptions underlying NPR’s strategic 
planning. But one principle is clear: in the 
future new technology will create new and 
significantly diverse means by which Amer- 
icans will listen to what we now call radio. 

Listening patterns and programming 
will inevitably respond to such change in 
ways about which we can only now specu- 
late. Radio as an industry will be affected 
and, along with it, public radio. 

In the face of such change, a principle, 
such as membership ownership of NPR, is 


meaningless. What is meaningful is pro- 
gramming, how useful and relevant it is to 
listeners who will access that programming 
in the ways most convenient and useful to 
them. Public radio will need to fit into those 
patterns. Membership has been—and may 
well continue to be—a useful mechanism for 
conceiving, producing and distributing the 
programming which distinguishes public 
radio. But it has worked under the circum- 
stances which have characterized the radio 
industry, and America, in the twentieth cen- 
tury. If it fails to respond to twenty-first cen- 
tury America’s needs, it cannot and should 
not endure. 

Frankly, I like the concept of a member- 
owned public radio network but my philo- 
sophic predilections have little to do with 
what will become useful in the next decade. 
Determining what will is NPR’s current task. 

In general, I’m not fearful of that out- 
come with the reservation that I think some 
at NPR have become overly enamored of 
new technologies. For one who was never 
particularly successful in undergraduate phi- 
losophy coursework, it’s ironic that I con- 
sistently find myself arguing business mod- 
els grounded in philosophy. I believe non- 
profits which endure need to premise their 
work philosophically before they actually 
“do” anything. NPR was founded under a 
philosophic principle that member-owner- 
ship would best serve the American people 
by maintaining diverse intellectual and po- 
litical input for public radio. A non-member 
owned NPR, or an NPR which no longer 
used local stations to reach Americans, 
would be a very different NPR. The current 
relationships, which produce local reporting 
upon significant local issues which have na- 
tional significance, would change. The polit- 
ical stamina which has protected and pro- 
moted public radio would potentially be ad- 
versely affected. Local public radio stations 
(perhaps even more than local commercial 
radio stations) need to find ways to survive 
in the new world of media in order to be 
able to offer unique local services and NPR 
provides energy, programming and visibility 
without which many stations might face a 
questionable future. 

From NPR’s standpoint, producing mul- 
tiple national program streams without the 
participation of local stations would, I 
think, prove a dead end. Much of commer- 
cial radio is increasingly populated by cen- 
tralized, mechanized program providers. 
Radio stations are disappearing (thanks to 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 17 
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An Oceanfront 
Oasis! 


TWO-NIGHT 
> SIESTA ON THE BEACH 
OREGON/CALIFORNIA STATELINE 


$ on 
> ieee 156: 


> All Just Steps From the Ocean! 


Also Includes Dinner for Two at 
b> Rubio's Mexican Restaurant 
> Reservations 1-800-357-6199 


e-mail: casarubio@telis.org 
NY http://members.aol.com/casarublo 


CCORD 
Dispute Resolution Services 


Helping people find creative ways 
to resolve their conflicts peacefully 


Arbitration, Facilitation, Factfinding, Mediation 


207 Enders Alley (541) 482-0876 
Ashland, OR 97520 = FAX 482-1848 


A Southern Oregon 
Natural Product 


OO, 


A ‘SSS 


‘. 
CHNSTAL FESS SEILED Waren 
Pure Spring Water 


TASTE THE DIFFERENCE ~‘ 


Bottled at the source since 1979 
1-800-891-0801 
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Natural Respect 


y wife and I took the kids to Yellow- 

stone this summer. We saw geysers, 
LY Lhot springs, and waterfalls. We saw 
bison, elk, moose, pronghorn, wolves, and 
grizzly bears. We saw lots and lots of peo- 
ple. What we saw gave us much to think 
about. 

The incident that began these reflec- 
tions was just another national park wildlife 
encounter. The big cow elk 
rested 30 feet off the paved 
trail, her legs neatly 
tucked under her. She idly 
eyed the park visitors and 
the steady stream of cars 
that slowed to admire her 
as they passed. A pretty 
Japanese tourist posed on 
the path in front of the elk, 
smiling for her compan- 
ion’s camera. But then, de- 
ciding that 30 feet wasn’t 
close enough, she stepped off the path and 
marched directly toward the 500 pound an- 
imal. This wasn’t a tentative, wary ap- 
proach. It was as incautious as if the woman 
was walking up to a tree. The elk gazed at 
the oncoming human, then heavily heaved 
to its feet. The woman got to within a dozen 
feet before the elk trotted off, shaking its 
head. As it happened, this elk didn’t have a 
calf hidden nearby. It evidently didn’t feel 
cornered. It did not, as it so easily could 
have, flick out a stony hoof and knock the 
tourist unconscious. In other words, it ex- 
hibited the only good judgment apparent 
in the encounter. And yet, I’m certain that 
the woman, if asked, would have sincerely 
declared her love of animals. But what does 
it mean to love animals? What does it mean 
to respect nature? 

The world’s first national park, Yellow- 
stone is a touchstone for the human-wilder- 
ness relationship. The no-nonsense men 
who were the park’s early managers would 
have scoffed at the suggestion that their 
wildlife policies were driven by emotion. 
And yet, these men feared large predators, 
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BALANCED CONSIDERATION 
tS DUE TO EACH AND EVERY 
ONE OF THE MILLIONS OF 
SPECIES THAT SHARE THE 
EARTH WITH US. 


and admired elk and other big game. Acting 
on these emotions, they declared war on 
wolves in the park. It was assumed that 
eliminating predators would make parks a 
paradise for “desirable” wildlife species like 
elk and deer. The campaign succeeded in 
exterminating wolves, but the effect was not 
what was expected. As out-of-control popu- 
lations of grazers damaged the plant com- 
munities they needed to 
prosper, federal managers 
realized that they had 
made a terrible mistake. 
Today, wolves have been 
reintroduced to Yellow- 
stone and are beginning 
to restore the natural bal- 
ance that is a hallmark of 
a functioning wilderness 
ecosystem. In a complete 
reversal of fortunes, 
wolves are now among the 
park’s most popular tourist attractions. 

Of course, predators continue to inspire 
hostility and fear in many people, just as 
more “lovable” wildlife inspire equally in- 
tense protective impulses. I understand. 
Like anyone for whom nature is important, 
I have strong emotional responses to ani- 
mals. For example, I love birds. But these 
feelings, though a deep source of personal 
inspiration, are one-sided and thus ulti- 
mately selfish. I try not to forget that when 
I think about nature, and to look beyond 
my emotional involvement to reach some- 
thing more meaningful: respect. 

The word “respect” is often used to de- 
note awe and reverence, and some animals 
inspire such feelings in everyone: who does 
not respect a magnificent bull elk, a tiger, 
an elephant, an eagle? However, respect is 
much more than that; it implies under- 
standing and a considered appreciation. 
There are many creatures that fill no one 
with awe, that only the most devoted spe- 
cialist can be truly said to love, or only the 
most comprehensive crank can find the 
time to hate. For example, as I contemplate 


a Turkey Vulture snatching up bits of road- 
killed raccoon from the edge of I-5, I’m not 
filled with either love or hate. But I do feel 
respect and appreciation, for the creature 
and for its role. 

Here’s an exercise. Think of an animal 
you love. Now think of one you fear. Now 
think of one you hate. For me, this list 
would include the beloved black-tailed deer, 
the feared grizzly bear, and the hated star- 
ling. Now, for whatever the animals on your 
list, try to consciously suppress your emo- 
tional response, and approach them from 
the impulse of understanding, the stand- 
point of respect. In this light, I recognize 
that deer, for all their delicate beauty, may 
sometimes threaten their own environment 
when their populations are uncontrolled. 
Grizzlies, for all their ferocity, are awesome 
creatures that deserve the space they need 
to live their wild lives, and I realize that by 
providing this space, we will guarantee the 
survival of an entire wilderness world. Star- 
lings, for all their destructive effects on na- 
tive birds, are masters of adaptation, and de- 
serve our respect even as we work to reduce 
their impacts. 

Finally, recognize that this sort of bal- 
anced consideration is due to each and 
every one of the millions of species that 
share the earth with us. Each creature has 
a unique role in the natural world, and 
every one of these roles is defined in terms 
of positive and negative relationships with 
dozens or hundreds of other species. Try 
to understand even a few of these relation- 
ships, and the incomprehensible complexity 
of the natural world quickly becomes ap- 
parent. 

Walt Whitman wrote “Every square 
yard of the surface of the earth is spread 
with miracles.” Surrounded by miracles as 
we are, it is in our nature as human beings 
to react with love, with fear - with emotion. 
Let us honor those feelings, learn from 
them, use them to help us grow into a rela- 
tionship with nature. But beyond these per- 
sonal goals, let us base our responses to our 
fellow creatures on something much more 
pure and simple - natural respect. This 
world full of miracles deserves nothing less. 

uM] 


Pepper Trail’s commentaries can regularly be 
heard on the Jefferson Daily, the news- 
magazine of Jefferson Public Radio. 


Jefferson 
Public Radio 
and 

Iris Blossom 
present 


AN 
EVENING 
WIT 


Friday, September 11th, 7:30 pm 
Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater 
Medford 


“One of our most... talented and magical writers. 


7 1 he New York Times Book Review 
‘T Codrescu] delivers...a large dash of laughter and 


insight — a rare combination these days.” 
Andrei Codrescu, 2 y 


a popular commentator on 

NPR's All Things Considered, is the author 

of The Blood Countess, a national best-seller. 

His award-winning film, Road Scholar, appeared on PBS. 
Called “a wordsmith par excellence” by the LA Times, he is never at a loss 
for an incisive remark about the wonders and absurdities of modern life. 


- Spalding Gray 


Come join us for an evening of 
Codrescu’s inimitable wit and insight! 


Tickets available at The Craterian Box Office in Medford; 
Bloomsbury Books in Ashland or by phone at 541-779-3000. 
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Seascape vessel) by Dutch Schulze. 20° H. 


Vast us at Our new 
Location on Huy 107 in 


OLA Town Bandon 


We are a working Hot Glass Shop 
and Glass Art Gallery in the 
Heart of Bandon-By-The-Sea 


Our gallery features the blown glass 
vessels and cast glass sculpture of 
Dutch Schulze, coral reef paperweights 
by Aro Schulze, and stemware, perfume 
bottles, and jewelry by nationally known 
artists working in glass. You are invited 
lo walch as we create the vessels and 
paperweights that are shown in our 
gallery and which are featured in 
galleries throughout the country. 


Monday-Friday 10am—5pm 
Saturday fiam—4pm 
CoS) 

240 Hwy 101. Bandon, Oregon 97411 


541-347-4723 
www.bandonbythesea.com 


Dutch Schulze and Aro Schulze are represented 
in Ashland by Blue Heron Gallery. 
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Russell Sadler 


JEFFERSON OUTLOOK 


Unaffordable Housing 


he quarterly National! Association of 
Homebuilders survey of housing af- 
fordability shows Eugene-Springfield 
with the least affordable housing on the 
West Coast except San Francisco. Of 191 
metropolitan areas surveyed, San Francisco 
was 191 in the lobbying group’s “Housing 
Opportunity Index.” Eugene-Springfield was 
190, followed by Portland-Vancouver at 187, 
Medford-Ashland at 183 and Salem at 178. 

Reaction to the Homebuilders report 
was predictably self-serving. The real estate 
lobby blamed land use laws and urban 
growth boundaries. Environmentalists 
blamed urban sprawl and lack of land use 
law enforcement. Local homebuilders 
blamed municipal systems development 
charges. Oregonians blamed Californians. 
The problem is more complex than that. 

Nearly 75 percent of the people who live 
west of Denver live in a strip about 50 miles 
wide along both sides of Interstate 5—an 
area that University of Oregon historian Earl 
Pomeroy memorialized in his 1965 book, 
The Pacific Slope. The entire 1-5 corridor 
from San Diego to Bellingham is under 
some of the heaviest growth pressure in the 
country and nearly all the communities have 
problems providing affordable housing. San 
Diego ranks 177 on the Homebuilders list of 
least affordable communities. Santa Barbara 
ranks 180, Santa Rosa 182, San Jose 185, 
Salinas 186, Santa Cruz 188. 

Ironically, in many of these communi- 
ties, the actual selling price of a house is 
below the national average. In Eugene, for 
example, the selling price in the first three 
months of this year was $123,000 and the 
national average is $129,000. The housing 
affordability problem is the median income 
of $39,700 a year in Eugene compared to a 
national average of $45,300. Seattle ranks 
156 on the homebuilders “Housing Oppor- 
tunity Index” not because houses are 
cheaper in Seattle than Eugene. It’s be- 
cause all those Microsoft millionaires-on- 
paper inflate the median income. 

Land costs are roughly 25 percent of the 


cost of new construction, so land use laws 
and urban growth boundaries are a minor 
factor in these costs. Property tax limitations 
approved by the voters did shift much of the 
costs of new infrastructure to new construc- 
tion. Some estimates put this cost between 
$5,000 and $10,000 a house. That still does- 
n’t explain the sudden spurt of $250,000- 
and-up houses under construction. 
Oregon’s housing affordability problem 
starts with a startling statistic. The top 20 
percent of Oregon income earners make 50 
percent of the income in this state. That is 
how thoroughly the 1980s recession, the 
end of the old growth timber economy and 
the emergence of a low-paying service econ- 
omy have destroyed Oregon’s middle class. 
In 1979, Oregonians average personal in- 
come was about $100 above the national av- 
erage. By the depths of the recession in 1983, 
Oregonians average personal income had 
plunged to $1,300 below the national average. 
It began recovering by the late 1980s and 
today Oregonians average personal income is 
about $100 below the national average. Re- 
covery is incomplete and varies widely 
throughout the state. The Portland area’s di- 
versified economy recovered first and com- 
pletely. The Other Oregon outside Portland 
and its suburbs have not done so well. South- 
ern Oregonians earn 66 cents for every $1 
earned by metropolitan Portland residents and 
78 cents for every $1 earned by all Oregoni- 
ans. The median income in Southern Oregon 
grew by just 6 percent since 1990 while the 
average increase for the nation was 18 percent 
The burgeoning market for the $250,000- 
and-up home developed because many 
builders find they can make more money build- 
ing big-buck houses for the 20 percent who 
make 50 percent of the income than building 
affordable housing for Oregon’s dwindling 
middle class. Unfortunately for the dwindling 
middle class, the price of existing homes rise 
with the value of the big buck homes on the 
market and rents rise with house prices. 
Oregon’s affordable housing problem 
has less to do with land use costs and sys- 


tems development charges that it has to do 
with the national trend of businesses target- 
ing a limited upscale market in everything 
from housing to golf courses to gardening at 
the expense of people who make less money. 
The emerging tourist and _ service 
economies are better than nothing. But they 
must be a transition to a further diversified 
economy within the next two decades. Too 
many Oregon communities are now living 
off income of older people whose checks 
come in the mail. New jobs at living wages 
must be created in Oregon outside the Port- 
land area before the World War II genera- 
tion dies off and their retirement checks 
stop. The generation that lived through the 
Great Depression and fought World War II is 
retiring as the wealthiest and most secure 
generation in American history. They have 
the luxury of living anywhere they want 
without worrying about a nearby job. The 
same percentage of the next generation will 
not have that luxury. The history that made 
the World War II generation’s widespread 
wealth possible is not going to repeat itself. 
In many parts of Oregon, low wages are 
such an attraction to certain kinds of busi- 
nesses they quietly oppose recruiting of any 
business likely to raise local wages. 
Oregon’s problem of affordable housing 
will solve itself in the most painful way if 
our present politicians and civic leaders per- 
sist in the hoary fiction that government is 
the problem and fails to make the effort to 
attract businesses that pay living wages. If 
the next generation of Oregonians cannot 
find local work that supports their families, 
they cannot buy the houses that will be for 
sale when the World War II generation and 
the Boomers die off. The Baby Boom was 
followed by the Baby Bust. Then there will 
be lots of affordable housing. One only has 
to look at the remote Oregon communities 
once dependent on the old growth timber 
industry and their new forests of “For Sale” 
signs to see the future if The Other Oregon 
does not protect its remaining agricultural 
base and diversify the rest of its economy. 
Where is the most affordable town in 
American, according to the Homebuilders? 
Kokomo, Indiana. Any takers? IM] 


Russell Sadler’s Oregon Outlook is heard Mon- 
day through Friday at 6:55 a.m. on JPR’s 
Morning News and on the Jefferson Daily. 
You can participate in an interactive civic af- 
fairs forum moderated by Russell on the World 
Wide Web at http://www effnetorg. 
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Teffrey Biegel 


Surprise replacement 
brings down the house 


We almost panicked back in 1996 
when pneumonia forced pianist Wu 
Han to call off her date to open our 
season. But in the great tradition of 
show biz, Han sent us to Jeffrey Biegel, 
he hopped the next plane, and we 
heard an exciting pair of magnificent 
concerts. 

Biegel brought down the house, 
and the word went out, “Ask this man 
back.” We did, and once again he will 
kick off our new season. This time on 


purpose. 


A career of firsts 


In 1985 Biegel won First Prize at 
the William Kapell International Piano 
Competition, and his career has been 
a parade of firsts ever since. In just the 
last four years he has: 

@ Premiered Leroy Anderson’s Con- 
certo in C at Carnegie Hall with Skitch 
Henderson and the New York Pops. 

@ Performed the first on-line cyber- 
cast piano recital. 

¢@ Recorded the world premiere of 
Lalo Schifrin’s Concerto of the Americas. 
@ Played the American premiere of 
the fully restored original manuscript 
of Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue with 
the Boston Pops. 


Biegel at home 


Biegel lives in New York with his 
wife and two sons. He is a successful 
composer of serious choral works, 
writes pop songs for fun, and plays 
football with his son. 
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Through the Outdoors, Looking Iin 


Selfesteem for young women through an outdoor 
adventure program that develops the soul 


n so many American childhoods, the end of summer means a return to the class- 

room for an education. Even if a return to school holds excitement for some, with 

the promise of new friends and wider vistas of knowledge, a sadness is often associ- 

ated with it as well. Free childhood summer days, with all their possibilities of play and 

exploration in the limitless world—these are some of life’s most precious times. Who 
would not trade a history book for them, at times? Who has not gained an enormous amount 
of learning about self and the world through such outdoor play? 

It isn’t necessary that the two worlds of school and outdoor play be viewed as such a di- 
chotomy, though. Some experiences involve their integration, reaching to combine the best 
elements of each, so that one enhances the other. Among the pioneering programs in that re- 
gard is SEEK (an acroynm for Self-Esteem, Exploration and Knowledge), an outdoor adventure 
program for young women which is held in EarthTeach Forest Park in the mountains east of 
Ashland. SEEK is not in any way an attempt to replace current schooling, but to add to learn- 
ing by approaching it from another angle—from the inside out, and from the outdoors in. 
“What matters most in our lives is caring about one another,” says SEEK founder and facili- 
tator Kim Marie Murphy. “And you can’t care about another person until you learn to care 
about yourself. From that foundation of strong sense of self, we look at the world differently.” 


by Eric Alan 
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Through games and outdoor adventures which are consciously 
designed to bring forth issues of self-awareness, communication, re- 
spect and responsibility, and holistic understanding of relation to 
the earth and other people, the girls who go through SEEK are 
guided towards that sense of confidence and consciousness which 
can affect all aspects of their development—who they'll be, and 
what they’ll choose to do as they transition from adolescence to 
adulthood. The games and adventures are not complex, but when 
they’re infused with the proper sense of awareness, they can be pro- 
found even in the midst of silliness. It’s remarkable how hiking, 
climbing a pole, or doing light- 
hearted team games can serve 
metaphorically to enlighten a 
young girl about the deeper issues 
of her own life. 

Not that this isn’t true for 
young boys as well, of course; but 
SEEK is a program exclusively 
geared for girls age ten to twenty- 
one. The creation of a girls-only 
space is designed to create a safe 
haven, away from the social and 
sexual pressures that girls can 
often feel from boys at those ages; 
away, too, from situations in 
which true equality of opportu- 
nity may not yet exist. The choice 
to create a program which ad- 
dresses such issues, at the age 
group it reaches out to, comes 
from a breadth of societal and per- 
sonal experience. “Extensive re- 
search has revealed that the early 
adolescent years can often be a 
time of significant decline in girls’ 
self-esteem and academic achieve- 
ment,” notes the SEEK mission 
statement. “All too often, issues 
that arise during these years are 
carried throughout womens’ 
lives.” This can be true for girls re- 
gardless of their background, and 
SEEK designs programs to reach 
the whole range of backgrounds, 
from at-risk girls with serious troubles, to gifted children with un- 
usual leadership qualities. As a former oceanographic research sci- 
entist who felt the pressures of being a talented woman in a largely 
male field, Kim Murphy experienced first-hand many of the pres- 
sures that modern girls are under; and her experience is in large 
part what led her to understand the need for such a program, and 
to take the audacious step to start it. That experience includes a 
deep love of nature, and an understanding how a connection to it 
can completely change a person’s relation to self, others and the 
greater weave of life. 

SEEK aims to address all three of those levels. “SEEK has 
three facets,” she says. “One is relation within and with self, the 
second is interpersonal, and the other is a more holistic analogy 
with ecosystem concepts—that everything is interrelated, and that 
we're [only] as strong as the weakest member of our group. What 


young adventurers. 


of growth. 


ABoveE: SEEK founder Kim Marie Murphy (lower right) with 


PREVIOUS PAGE: Exploring EarthTeach Forest Park in the name 


can we do to support the other members? How can we connect 
more deeply with one another?” 

The programs which address these types of issues through ad- 
ventures and games (i.e., fun) range from short weekend occasions 
to ongoing six-month programs. Generally, specific programs are de- 
signed for girls within a two to three-year age range. “We’ve found 
that if we spread it out too far, they’re really just at different phases, 
with different interests and attention spans.” There is, however, a 
mother-daughter day program which focuses on building trust, 
communication and understanding between mothers and daugh- 
ters. (The next such program will 
be held Saturday, September 26 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.) Other re- 
cent programs have included a 
week-long outdoor adventure 
camp for ten and eleven-year-olds; 
a week of adventure for girls 
twelve to fourteen, focused on de- 
velopment of leadership qualities; 
and a two-day retreat of rock 
climbing and river rafting for girls 
twelve to sixteen, designed to de- 
velop self-confidence and a sense 
of accomplishment. Programs to 
encourage girls to enter non-tradi- 
tional careers, with women scien- 
tists as mentors, have also been 
held. A straw-bale building work- 
shop is likely soon; other fall 
and winter programs were not 
completely set at the time of this 
writing. 

The games and adventures 
which form the heart of SEEK’s 
programs are deceptively simple, 
but again, done with proper aware- 
ness, offer opportunities for much 
deeper exploration. Often the pro- 
grams begin with light-hearted ice- 
breaking games such as the hula- 
hoop pass, in which the group 
holds hands and learns to pass the 
hoop without using those hands— 
silly and bound to produce laugh- 
ter, but it’s a team effort that soon brings larger issues to the sur- 
face, as the group tries to learn as one how to accomplish it in the 
best way. “Inevitably, when you do that, you move into communi- 
cation issues,” Murphy says. “A lot of times everybody’s talking at 
once; and very seldom is it that one person will somehow be strong 
enough in a healthy leadership kind of way. It’s usually talking over 
each other, with the most dominant personality’s idea tried, and it 
doesn’t necessarily work.” Kim and her co-facilitator Kristy Ladd 
will first allow the girls this natural behavior, but then step in to 
guide. “After a certain point, we’ll say, what about this isn’t work- 
ing? What role do you tend to play? Do you tend to be a person 
who tends to get really quiet in a group situation, because you just 
don’t want to yell over anyone else?... Notice how you tend to be.” 
And in those answers self-awareness develops, and strategies are in- 
troduced for relating in a healthier manner. 
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Another game which Murphy says has become “kind of a trade- 
mark” for SEEK is the human ladder (pictured on the front cover), 
a game designed to foster trust, in which pairs of girls hold dow- 
els up while one girl walks across them. Since each two girls hold- 
ing a dowel run around from the end to the beginning of the ladder 
after the center girl has walked them, the result is an endless lad- 
der than can be walked in any direction, indefinitely. “It’s an amaz- 
ing activity, so simple in a way... but it’s a really powerful experi- 
ence of knowing that you can trust 
your teammates to hold you up.” It's 
partially about facing fear; as are 
some of the elements of what are 
known as ropes courses, which she 
describes as “an obstacle course 
with a positive attitude.” These are 
activities and events which involve 
systems of ropes and cables—all with 
extremely strong safety measures 
taken—such as an event called the 
pole, in which girls climb a 30-foot 
pole in a climbing harness, with the 
rest of the group holding the safety 
ropes—but with slack, so that the girl 
climbing has the excitement and fear 
of free-climbing, and of trust. 
“What’s great about it is there’s the 
fear on that emotional, physical 
level; but it metaphorically can be 
about whatever is up for you in that 
moment of your life.” She gives the 
example of a girl from a troubled 
home doing it to face private family 
issues. The ropes courses that SEEK 
uses were designed in part by Pro- 
ject Adventure. a company which 
has specialized in the development 
of such games. They have drawn 
their other adventures from many 
sources, in an ever-evolving curricu- 
lum dependent upon needs and the 
results of previous SEEK experi- 
ences. 

The parts of SEEK which focus 
on outdoor adventures of hiking, rafting, rock climbing, survival 
skills and so on reach to develop the girls’ respect for nature, and 
their responsibility for it. The facilitators teach respect of the land 
as a central tenet, with the increased appreciation for nature as well 
as self being one of the strongest results of the program. In that 
regard, Kim says, “Probably the most profound result is ninety- 
some percent of our participants have said that they have grown 
to have a greater appreciation for the earth, for nature, and that 
they have a stronger inclination towards taking care of it.” Other 
significant results are indicated in different ways: such as a group of 
thirteen and fourteen-year-olds who were at risk of dropping out 
of school; after a six-month SEEK program, none of them were at 
risk any longer. They showed marked growth in self-esteem, aware- 
ness of self, and communication skills. 

With such results, it’s not surprising that the program has 
grown, both in terms of its local interest and support, and the pos- 
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IT’S REMARKABLE HOW HIKING, 


HEARTED TEAM GAMES CAN 
SERVE METAPHORICALLY TO 
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Facing fears by climbing above them. 


sibilities of similar programs started elsewhere. (Interest has come 
from outside the community, with discussions about starting simi- 
lar programs in Portland and Hawaii.) The initial start-up money 
was provided by the Ralph L. Smith Foundation in Portland; the 
program is run under the auspices of the nonprofit Way Founda- 
tion, which oversees EarthTeach Forest Park. Other significant 
money has come from Southern Oregon Drug Awareness (SODA), 
and through other grants and donations from such groups as the 
Junior League and the Sorop- 
tomists. This money helps, among 
other things, to assure that there 
can be scholarship opportunities for 
those girls whose families cannot af- 
ford the fees of the program. Besides 
facilitators Kim Murphy and Kristy 
Ladd, there are currently six people 
on the SEEK Board of Directors 
(and a seventh is being sought), and 
another half-dozen committed vol- 
unteers. 

Murphy stresses, though, that if 
the program is to survive and grow, 
it will take more community invest- 
ment. “It’s really moving to a stage 
where we need to create support 
from within the community, rather 
than going for grant money as much 
as we have been.” This includes sup- 
port on both financial levels, and 
through volunteer help. 

As for other future directions 
with the program, she sees further 
integration with education as a 
strong possibility. “I would love to 
see SEEK integrated as basic cur- 
riculum in schools somehow, just 
like sixth graders [in Ashland] all go 
through resident outdoor school.” 
She would like to see similar pro- 
grams for boys begun; and see par- 
ticipants have a chance to experience 
the program through many years of 
their development, on an ongoing 
basis. Also, for the program to serve as a model for other commu- 
nities, as it is beginning to do. 

Kim speaks in amazement at the awareness with which the girls 
speak; at the amount of education and growth that results for fa- 
cilitators as well as the girls, and at the overall results. “We’re hav- 
ing a positive effect in girls’ lives...We can hopefully create young 
women... help them move to a place where they can be more func- 
tional citizens, contribute in greater ways, to society at large.” And 
have fun in the process. 


To receive more information about SEEK, enroll, volunteer, or 
make a donation, contact Kim Marie Murphy at (541)488-8520, 
or kmurf@mind net. 1M] 


Talking Trash 


by Robert Leo Heilman 


The Revolution was effected 
before the war commenced. 
The Revolution was in the hearts 
and minds of the people... 


was up at the dump awhile back— 

the same place that I’ve been hauling 

our household trash to for twenty- 

two years now—and I got to thinking 

about the changes our little South- 
ern Oregon timber town has gone through 
over the years. 

There used to be a hole in the ground 
there where we tossed everything we dis- 
carded-—tires, paint, used motor oil, furniture, ani- 
mal carcasses, garbage, plutonium. Every once in 
awhile someone would set it on fire and the heap 
would get smaller for awhile. Maybe twice a year 
the county sent a man with a bulldozer down to 
compact the mess and spread some dirt around. 

Nowadays we have what’s called a “transfer 
site” which sounds different but smells pretty much 
the same. We throw our stuff into a metal dump- 
ster which gets picked up by a semi-truck and 
hauled downriver to the county’s “sanitary landfill” 
where it gets dumped into a big hole in the ground 
and a man on a bulldozer works five days a week 
compacting the mess and spreading dirt around. 

I guess that doesn’t sound like much of an im- 
provement but things really have changed. We can 
sort our trash now, recycling paper, tin, glass, plas- 
tic, appliances, motor oil, leaves and grass clip- 
pings. This saves us room at the big dump and 
makes a little money for the local charity that sells what we sort 
out. 

While I was musing, instead of tossing, one of my neighbors 
pulled in. He was a logger, a timber faller in fact, judging by the 
chainsaws, oil and gas jugs, axes and road warning signs in the 
bed of his crew cab pick-up. 

Our county calls itself “The Timber Capital of the Nation” 
(which isn’t too far from the truth) so loggers are a common sight 


This radical change in the 
principles, opinion, and 
sentiments of the people, 
was the real 
American Revolution. 


JOHN ADAMS 
Letter to Hezekiah Niles 
February 13, 1818 


IN A WAY, 
THE LOGGER WHO 
RECYCLES COULD 

SERVE AS A 
RURAL/URBAN 


AND BLUE COLLAR/ 
PROFESSIONAL CLASS 
LITMUS TEST FOR 
PREJUDICE. 


in these parts. The bumpersticker on his 
truck read, “Help Ruin America—Join an 
Environmental Group” which is a pretty 
common one now, like the ones that say 
“Keep Oregon Green—Stop Clearcutting.” 
Twenty-two years ago you never saw any- 
thing like that around here. 

Well, the first thing he did is what just 
about everyone does nowadays. He pulled 
up by the recycling shed and dropped off his news- 
paper, glass, tin cans and plastic milk jugs in their 
appointed bins. It was all so commonplace that, if it 
hadn’t been for that bumpersticker I never would 
have noticed. 

My first reaction was delight. I’m not a big fan 
of bumperstickers and the sight of someone seem- 
ingly contradicting his own paper slogan left me 
with a smug satisfaction. It occurred to me that 
my neighbor, despite his evident politics, had been 
seduced by a cultural change. Two decades back, 
recycling was for hairy-legged granola women and 
subversive simple-lifers—now it’s mainstream, some- 
thing we all do because it’s what we feel we ought 
to be doing. 

The smugness lasted until it occurred to me 
that the “new” transfer site with its recycling bins 
was ten years old. Where the hell had I been all 
that time? How could I have not noticed that my 
neighbors had accepted this once-radical change, endorsed it whole- 
heartedly as an act of common decency? Mores, the sociologists 
call this, the agreed-upon ways of doing things which set the tone 
for the entire community. 

My job, as an artist, is to keep my eyes open and notice what’s 
going on around me. Here was something both subtle and signifi- 
cant that had been going on all around me every week for ten 
years—520 or more trips tothe dump and — conINUED ON PAGE 16 
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vem NATURE NOTES 


. Frank Lang 


Bioluminescence 


A number of different plants and ani- 
L¥ mals luminesce—that is, they glow in 
tL Athe dark. The glow is usually the re- 
sult of complex chemical reactions involv- 
ing oxygen, several different enzymes called 
luciferases, several different substrates 
called luciferins, and adenosine triphos- 
phate or ATP as an energy source. The en- 
zymes and the substrates vary, depending 
on the organism. The glow 
is in the visible part of the 
spectrum and produces 
very little heat. If you have 
ever seen the pale ghostly 
glow of rotting wood at 
night your first thought 
was probably of the devil, 
but the name of the sub- 
strate and its enzyme is 
from the Latin (lucifer 
meaning “light bearing.” 

The best known luminescent organisms 
are fireflies. Not on fire and not flies, these 
beetles are common in the hot and sticky 
parts of the United States but rare or ab- 
sent from the drier west. We say no heat in 
terms of temperature is generated by the 
glow, but in the case of fireflies, perhaps the 
heat of passion, as the twinkling glow is 
meant to attract a mate and that might lead 
to sex. 

If you want to see bioluminescence and 
don’t want to travel east, try the ocean or 
rotting wood. In the ocean or salt water em- 
bayments like Puget Sound, there are phy- 
toplankton called dinoflagellates that ex- 
hibit bioluminescence when disturbed by 
the action of waves or the passing of a boat. 
My first experience with lucifrin was on a 
warm dark windless evening on Budd Inlet 
near Olympia, Washington. I was just a 
child sitting in the stern of the boat my fa- 
ther was rowing when, as it got dark, the 
wake turned luminescent and whirlpools 
from the oar strokes marked our progress 
home. Years later, when I first came to 
Southern Oregon State College (now 
Southern Oregon University) to teach, I 
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IF YOU WANT TO SEE 
BIOLUMINESCENCE AND 
DON’T WANT TO TRAVEL EAST, 
TRY THE OCEAN OR 
ROTTING WOOD. 


needed live specimens of kelps for demon- 
stration in my plant morphology class. It 
was in the fall and lowest tides were after 
dark. I walked out on the kelp beds just 
after sunset with lantern, boots and bucket, 
collecting as I went, with one eye on the 
kelp, the other on the sea. When I had what 
I needed I walked back across the kelp in 
darkness. For some reason I turned to see 
from whence I came; I 
could see with ease, for 
every footstep glowed 


with luminescent bright- 
ness. 
Many  wood-rotting 


fungi bioluminesce, dis- 
turbed or not, to create 
the so-called fox fires of 
the forest. The fine 
strands or mycelium of 
the fungus that penetrates 
the damp rotting wood, or its fruiting body, 
the mushroom, or both glow in the dark. 
Several of our local mushrooms, the Jack-O- 
Lantern and the Honey Mushroom, lumi- 
nesce when alive and well. If too dry? No 
luminescence, no matter how dark it gets. 
At Boy Scout camp, late at night, we would 
peer out between the flaps of our tent to 
see the erie glow of fungal mycelia in the 
damp wood of old downed rotting conifer 
logs. A spooky sight for kids of any age. 0 


Dr. Frank Lang is Professor Emeritus of Bi- 
ology at Southern Oregon University. Na- 
ture Notes can be heard on Fridays on the 
Jefferson Daily, Saturdays at 8:30am on 
JPR’s Classics & News Service and Sundays 
at 10am on JPR’s Rhythm & News Service. 
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An Evening With 


Andrei 


ndrei Codrescu is well 
known for his burlesque 
one-liners and deadpan 
jokes about American cul- 
ture on NPR. You’ve 

probably listened to his 
trenchant comments about every- 
thing weird and ordinary on Jefferson 
Public Radio. He may even have tick- 
led your funny bone and enlightened 
you about All Things Considered for 
years. 

It’s been about ten years since 
Codrescu last visited the state of Jef- 
ferson, so you may not have met this 
transplanted Transylvanian in person 
before. But you’ll soon have a chance 
to do so. His whimsical Romanian- 
American idiosyncrasies will be spoken live 
(through his “bateaumouche moustache,” that is) 
at the Craterian Ginger Rogers Theatre in Medford, 
on Friday Sept. 11 at 7:30p.m. 

Like most, I first encountered Codrescu’s lin- 
guistic magic through the airwaves. The first time I 
heard this self-proclaimed vegetarian read one of 
his NPR essays, he explained how he desperately 
tried to escape a Romanian dinner table filled with 
meat in over a dozen different colors and shapes. I 
was helping a friend roll a new layer of paint on 
an old bedroom wall when Codrescu’s colorful tale 
filled the empty, white room until it smelled of 
dark, pre-capitalist sausage. We both stopped painting, sat down on 
the floor, listened and laughed. We listened and laughed for several 
long, flavorful minutes. 

At the end of the story, we were delighted to 
learn that Codrescu managed to say good-bye to 
these friendly folks without compromising his culi- 
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ESPECIALLY PRONE TO 
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nary principles. When he left, his 
pockets and hands were full of 
cheese and bread given to him as 
gifts. 

Afterwards, we had so much fun 
telling stories about our own experi- 
ences as vegetarian lambs among car- 
nivorous lions that it was soon time 
to quit working. 

Since that time, I have always 
been looking forward to hear Robert 
Siegel, Linda Wertheimer or Noah 
Adams introduce Codrescu’s distinct 
voice on All Things Considered. 

During the last ten years or so, I 
have learned many important things 
from this witty man with the Roman- 
ian accent. For example: Do you 
know why whales beach themselves? It’s due to 
heavy concentration of AM radio in certain areas. 
Beachings are especially prone to happen during 
commercials, Codrescu informs us. I’ve also 
learned from him that many people don’t have a 
very good opinion of history. That’s why, says Co- 
drescu, desperate people ready to shoot somebody 
always say: “You’re history.” 

But most of all, I have gained insights from this 
talented and funny writer about the modern, 
human condition, about the strange and profound 
workings of the human soul. As book reviewer Kay 
Boyle said: “With humor and grace, wisdom and 


tenderness, Codrescu transforms the commonplace into the mirac- 


is cause for celebration.” 

a wordsmith. Actually, according to the LA Times, 
he’s a wordsmith “par excellence.” He shapes syn- 
tax the way great artists mold iron, clay and 
writhing bodies. Just CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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ONLINE 


Joe Loutzenhiser 


Marconi Rolls Over 


‘ Monthly, it is likely that you listen to 

a fair amount of Jefferson Public Radio. 
If you’re anything like me, you may often 
miss the daily National Public Radio news 
because you've got to get your morning 
moving. But if you have a computer and an 
Internet connection you can catch up on 
what you might have missed, as well as take 
advantage of other audio sources available 
on the Internet. 

This “Internet radio” is possible 
through a technology known as streaming 
audio. Normally to listen to an audio file 
you would have to download it entirely to 
your machine, then load it in a media 
player. If the file is big (audio files often 
are), you may have to wait more than a few 
minutes to listen. With streaming audio 
once the download starts it immediately be- 
gins to play. This also allows for real-time 
broadcasts, such as from conventional radio 
stations, that have no fixed beginning or 
end. All that is necessary is certain soft- 
ware, a multimedia computer (soundcard 
and speakers), and knowing where to go on 
the Internet to listen. 1 would also recom- 
mend a modem that is 28.8Kbps or faster. 

There are many types of streaming 
audio, but the two most common are Real- 
Networks’s RealMedia (RAM) format and 
Microsoft’s Windows Media format (ASX). 
Currently RealAudio enjoys more support 
and usage from the Internet community, 
but as always Microsoft is quickly catching 
up. Fortunately, you can download both 
companies’ players for free. 

If drive space permits, I would recom- 
mend installing both players (they’re rela- 
tively small programs). First go to 
www.real.com/products/player/50player 
to get RealPlayer 5.0. RealNetworks is also 
offering the beta of their upcoming G2 
player. Unless you have a spare computer to 
potentially trash, don’t use it. Beta means 
bugs, and I have been bitten too many 
times to recommend anything but finished 
software. Once you’ve downloaded and in- 


o™ 
S" you're reading the Jefferson 


stalled RealPlayer 5.0, go to www.mi- 
crosoft.com/windows/mediaplayer/down-: 
load to get Microsoft’s new Media Player. 
Note that with either product you can 
download and install in one step by choos- 
ing “Run this program from its current lo- 
cation,” when prompted with “What would 
you like to do with this file?” 

Now that your computer is properly 
configured you can proceed to sites that 
broadcast streaming audio. 

To start I would recommend 
www.npr.org. There you can listen to News 
on the Hour, Morning Edition, and many 
other NPR programs. As with all streaming 
audio, choose the broadcast speed that 
most closely matches the speed of your In- 
ternet connection. NPR only offers 14.4 and 
28.8 broadcasts, so if your connection is 
faster you're still limited to 28.8. The first 
thing you might notice is that, well, it does- 
n’t sound as good as a radio. Currently the 
technology only allows for a moderate level 
of sound quality, although this will surely 
improve in the near future. Streaming audio 
can often sound as if being transmitted 
through water, and is sometimes subject to 
gaps and stops when the stream of data is 
broken by Internet congestion. Truthfully, a 
14.4 broadcast can be difficult to listen to, 
but 28.8 is quite tolerable, and 33.6 or 
faster doesn’t sound much different than a 
classic hand-held transistor radio. NPR does 
not transmit their programs in real-time, so 
you are free to listen anytime and you won’t 
miss a thing. 

An important point to remember is that 
public radio member stations, such as JPR, 
support NPR through the purchase of pro- 
gramming. If you regularly listen to NPR 
through the Internet you should consider 
contributing to JPR. 

For computer news I listen to CNet 
radio at www.news.com/Radio. There are 
many Internet radio shows about comput- 
ing, but I enjoy CNet’s the most, perhaps be- 
cause it is not excessively technical and the 
show is produced such that the hosts do 


not come across too geeky. It is updated 
three times daily and does well to keep up 
with breaking news. They also archive their 
programs, so you can go back and listen to 
news as far back as April 1996. It’s amus- 
ing to listen to the litany of technology 
prognosticators and in retrospect recognize 
just how fallible they can be. 

Once you’ve got the hang of playing 
streaming audio, you can dive into the im- 
mense www.broadcast.com to fully experi- 
ence the Internet broadcasting phenome- 
non. A _ bit intimidating at first, 
Broadcast.com has both real-time and on- 
demand content covering most types of 
radio programming, from talk to music. 
Click around and the sheer breadth of the 
site ensures you’re likely to find something 
of interest. Broadcast.com also allows you 
to listen to radio stations from all over 
the United States, as well as the BBC World 
Service. If you were disappointed when 
a local radio station allowed itself to be 
censored and _ stopped broadcasting 
The Mark & Brian Show, you can now lis- 
ten in on Portland’s KGON at www.broad- 
cast.com/radio/classic_rock/KGON. While 
streaming audio is well suited to voice 
transmission, it is less apt at music where 
sound quality in essential. But there are 
situations where music through stream- 
ing audio is useful and enjoyable. Broad- 
cast.com offers album previews, concerts by 
popular and up-and-coming artists, radio 
stations with less conventional playlists, 
and other content that would not be other- 
wise available locally. It’s surely no substi- 
tute for FM radio, but it'll do when there 
are no alternatives. 

As higher bandwidth Internet connec- 
tions become available you will be able to 
listen to streaming audio with much higher 
quality sound, and Internet radio will be- 
come more practical. And to take advantage 
of new technology, be sure to check 
www.microsoft.com and www.real.com for 
updated players. i} 


Joseph Loutzenhiser works for Project A, 
an Ashland high-technology firm, and lives 
in Ashland with his wife and son. He has 
worked with computers for ten years both 
professionally and recreationally. 
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“Vuture generations will inherit the 
world we have fashioned. They'll 
benefit from the institutions we have 

invested our time and resources to create 
and be limited by our omissions. Jefferson 
Public Radio is an institution that strives 
to contribute to the betterment of our 
culture by building tolerance for the 
expression of diverse viewpoints, 
promoting informed citizen participation 
toward forming effective government, and 
encouraging original creation in the arts. 


We invite you to become a permanent part 
of our future. By naming Jefferson Public 
Radio in your will. you can ensure that 
future generations will have access to the 
same thought-provoking. inspiring public 
radio programming that you have come to 
value. Bequests are conservatively invested 
with only the interest and/or dividend 
income they generate used to support 
Jefferson Public Radio's service in Southern 
Oregon and Northern California. By 
managing bequests made to the Guild in 
this way. your gift truly becomes one that 
will have lasting impact on our community 
for decades to come. 

To include Jefferson Public Radio in your 
will consult your attorney or personal 
advisor. The suggested description of our 
organization is “The JPRadio Foundation, 
Inc., which is an Oregon non-profit tax- 
exempt corporation located in Ashland, 
Oregon.” 


If you would like further information on 


making a bequest please contact us at (541) 
352-6301. 
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I'd never caught on to a trend that took 
place right in front of my own nose. 

I took comfort in the knowledge that 
I’m not alone in missing out on much of the 
true complexity of small town rural life. Ina 
way, the logger who recycles could serve as 
a rural/urban and blue collar/professional 
class litmus test for prejudice. “Does a tim- 
ber worker have Green Nature?” Whether 
you answer “yes” or “no” or “maybe” or “] 
don’t know” says a great 
deal more about you and 
your role in our culture 
than it does about the situ- 
ation itself. 

My buddy, James Ross 
Kelly, poet, ex-logger and 
ex-environmental activist, 
likes to tell an anecdote 
about the time he was 
blowing down Interstate 5 
along with the director of 
an environmental activist 
group. His passenger came 
suddenly unglued as they 
passed a log truck loaded with big old- 
growth #1 Peelers. 

“You motherfucker!” the director 
shouted while flipping the driver the bird, 
“We're going to shut you down, you tree- 
killing sonovabitch!” 

Maybe the truck had a bumpersticker 
that he found offensive or maybe it was just 
the sight of those fat logs that set the di- 
rector off and turned some poor schmuck of 
a truckdriver into a scapegoat for all that 
was wrong and frustrating in the director’s 
pitifully small world. Yet many log-truck dri- 
vers also “reduce, re-use and recycle” and 
the target of that upthrust finger may have 
been stacking his newsprint in a recycling 
bin for years. Maybe the director’s con- 
torted face and his one-finger salute con- 
firmed the trucker’s worst suspicions about 
environmentalists and their alleged “social- 
ist agenda.” In all likelihood, the driver 
never even noticed. 

My neighbors find it unremarkable that 
mill workers, loggers and log-truck drivers 
recycle. To them, anyone who thinks that 
timber workers don’t love the land is just 
another ignorant (and arrogant) outsider 
trying to tell them how to live without both- 
ering to first learn about their lives. 

Another friend, a tie-dyed-in-the-wool 


“JOBS VERSUS OWLS.” | 


| HAVING BEEN REPEATED | 
ENOUGH, I) WAS TAKEN) | 
NOT JUST FOR TRUTH, 
BUT AS THE WHOLE 


AND SINGLE\TRUTH: 


middle-aged flower child, runs a health food 
store in a local small (population: 1,100) 
town. A half-dozen years ago, when spot- 
ted-owl! fever was running about 109.7 de- 
gree-Fahrenheit, he was “encouraged” to 
place a dayglo-green placard in his store 
window reading: “This Business Supported 
by Timber $$$$.” 

“Screw the mill owners,” he told the 
committee, “They’ve been shafting every- 
one around here for years- 
running the gyppos out, 
cheating on the log-scaling, 
cutting wages, killing the 
fish. Now they got their tits 
in a wringer and they want 
me to help get them loose?” 

As the only business on 
Main Street that didn’t dis- 
play the placard, he found 
himself isolated and boy- 
cotted. During those days, 
two Earth Firstlers from 
Santa Cruz showed up in 
his store. No doubt feeling 
more comfortable in the store than they’d 
been out on the sidewalks, they started 
loudly voicing their views on the old-growth 
question blaming it on “asshole redneck 
loggers” who'd been “duped by the timber- 
nazis.” 

“You guys don’t know shit,” my friend 
told them, “You're the only assholes around 
here. Quit bad-mouthing my neighbors and 
get the fuck out of my store.” 

And which side are you on? Are you for 
or against? What’s it say there on the ass- 
end of your rig? 

I gave up political activism, seven years 
ago—at least on being a member of any 
group with political aims—though I still par- 
ticipate as a sort of freelancer, attending 
meetings and rallies when a cause is impor- 
tant enough to me, and stepping into a vot- 
ing booth at every opportunity. In part, my 
decision to drop out from that scene was 
simply due to a realization that I’m no good 
at it. My distrust of any group too large to 
sit together around a picnic table and of any 
ideology more specific than “for the general 
welfare” makes me a disruptive element in 
any organization. 

Besides, I’m always haunted by the no- 
tion that I’m too ignorant to tell others how 
to live their lives, and always horrified at 


the chutzpah of those who claim to know 
what’s right for everyone. I’ve spent too 
many years questioning myself to accept the 
pronouncements of others without first 
turning Michel de Montaigrie’s humble 
motto, “What do I know?” inside out by ask- 
ing, “What do you know?” 

Polemics, manifestos, ideology and the 
degeneracy of political language seem hope- 
lessly simple-minded, arrogant and decep- 
tive to me. Worse yet, reading it bores me to 
tears—the only unforgivable sin on the part 
of any writer expecting to earn a paycheck 
and an audience. The best writing, the kind 
that achieves very high levels of artistic 
merit, doesn’t seek to provide answers and 
to persuade—it raises questions, makes us 
doubt, hints that there’s always more to any 
situation than we can possibly understand, 
challenges us to draw our own conclusions. 

Politics, with its short-term, confronta- 
tional focus on winning and losing particu- 
lar immediate battles, can’t help but gener- 
ate more trash-talk than sensible words. 
Though both mother nature and human na- 
ture (which is just an aspect of the former) 
are delightfully complex and therefore end- 
lessly interesting, its hard to build a mass 
political movement founded on complexity 
and moral ambiguity. 

The truly important stuff just won’t fit 
on a bumpersticker—at their best, even a 
book-length collection of essays or a novel 
can only sketch the barest outlines. Still, 
there is a role for art in resolving social, eco- 
nomic, environmental and political dis- 
putes. 

We often talk of art in terms of “Cul- 
ture” (with a capital “C”) as if it were im- 
portant for its own sake—Ars gratia artis. 
But the ultimate purpose of art is to en- 
hance our chances of survival, to, in some 
way, change “life as we know it” for the bet- 
ter. It is culture, “little ‘c’” culture, the 
things we do every day, which gives mean- 
ing and purpose to the arts—not the other 
way around. 

Politics, too is an aspect of culture. The 
political discourses of today are a result of 
the cultural changes of the past. It is only 
after people change their daily habits of 
thinking and ways of doing that the politi- 
cal debate on the consequences of those 
changes begins. Lately, I’ve begun to use 
the term “cultural activism” to describe 
what I and others do in our work as literary, 
visual and performing artists. 

Back in 1989, just before I gave up on 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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the questionable broadcast deregulation ef- 
forts of the federal government); increas- 
ingly sterile radio repeaters are taking over. 

Radio is a content business and that is 
more true in public radio than elsewhere. 
Content starts, and springs, from human 
inspiration. Centralization of programming 
tends to minimize the ventilating quality of 
the well-spring of human creativity that has 
characterized the best of radio since its in- 
ception. If radio as an industry embraces 
centralized, low-cost streams of national 
programming, it will become more cost-ef- 
fective and less interesting (a path which 
commercial television also seems to be re- 
lentlessly pursuing). 

While there is some pressure to follow- 
ing the structural lead of the commercial 
radio industry, that would ultimately stul- 
tify public radio. A singular NPR produc- 
ing multiple national streams of program- 
ming would be a different, less interesting, 
less relevant, and less successful NPR. 
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That’s why I don’t think it will happen 
and why I have not argued against “bypass” 
as much as some of my public radio col- 
leagues would probably expect me to. What 
will be will be—technically and socially. Our 
job in public radio is to adapt to, and capi- 
talize upon, those changes while continuing 
to provide the unique perspective for which 
our nation relies upon us. 

These are important principles and de- 
serve debate. That’s the real challenge of 
NPR’s strategic planning effort. 1M) 


Ronald Kramer is JPR’s Executive Director. 
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"| PROGRAM GUIDE 
AL At a Glance 


Specials this month 
CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE KSOR / KSRS / KNYR / KSRG 


1 

Join us as we celebrate the birth of George Gershwin on September 26, 1898. We begin TS con (oe 
the celebration on First Concert, Thursday, Sept. 24 at 9:00am with the world pre- 
miere recording of the Fantasy for Violin and Orchestra on Porgy and Bess featur- 
ing violinist Joshua Bell. The celebration continues on First Concert the next day 3 \ 
with Rhapsody in Blue played by Gershwin himself on a piano roll and the Piano ergs 

\* Port Orfent ral 

‘ G 


Jefferson Public Radio 
Coverage Area 


‘ 
Pp La Pine 


? Beaver Marsh 


Concerto in F as the featured work on Siskiyou Music Hall. The celebration culmi- 


nates with NPR World of Opera as we present Porgy and Bess on Saturday, Septem- <s eg 


rants 


KSKE 


ber 26th at 10:30am. The Michigan Opera Theatre Orchestra and Chorus, John De- | f press Pass ita sm ay / | 


\* Gold Beach x nicky 
/ (nse > Ksuk\ 


Takevied | 
Nee A Klamath au, 


« 
a Dorris A / 
\~ 


Main, conductor perform from the brand new Detroit Opera House. 
‘ 

Rhythan + News Seri ire 

WAY MA MWA SCAMWCE KSMF/KSBA/KSKF/KNCA/KNSQ 

The late composer-conductor Henry Mancini joins Mary McPartland in two-piano 

conversations on some of his best known songs: The Pink Panther, Baby Elephant, 


and Dreamsville. McPartland pays her respects with solos on Afoon River and Cha- 
rade. Broadcast on Sunday, Sept. 13 at 9:00am. 


CAL FORNITA 


Kea hime = 
News & Information Service ys a ie 


KSJK / KAGI 


Nubicber « 


Join Don Matthews on Saturdays at 9:00am for The Jefferson Weekly. The program is ~“ | : KNCA  *) 
a retrospective of the weeks’ events, letters and comments from listeners, plus a look 


ae 
~™ 'Bumey / 
ahead to some upcoming events. 


7 / 
Redding ‘(ew — 
» . 


Shingletown 


Volunteer Profile: Teresa Maijala 


The best thing about volunteering at 
Jefferson Public Radio is the opportu- 
nity to take the theoretical knowledge of 
broadcasting and apply it every day. So 
says Teresa Maijala, who got her training 
at KPFA in Berkeley, California before 
coming to JPR. “I’ve studied for a long 
time but working with news director 
Lucy Edwards really helped get me past 
the fear of being on the air.” While vol- 
unteering in the newroom, Teresa is also 
a full-time student at Southern Oregon 
University, majoring in communications. 


Dial Positions in Translator 
Communities 


el / 
—~ : 


Bandon 91.7 

Big Bend, CA 91.3 
Brookings 91.1 
Burney 90.9 
Camas Valley 88.7 
Canyonville 91.9 
Cave Junction 89.5 
Chiloquin 91.7 
Coquille 88.1 
Coos Bay 89.1 
Crescent City 91.7 


Klamath Falls 90.5 
Lakeview 89.5 
Langlois, Sixes 91.3 
LaPine, Beaver 
Marsh 89.1 
Lincoln 88.7 
Mt. Shasta, McCloud, 
Dunsmuir 91.3 
Merrill, Malin, 
Tulelake 91.9 
Port Orford 90.5 


The most interesting aspects of her 

schooling include digital video editing 
and using the latest computer software like Adobe Photoshop and Premiere, 
as well as Macromedia Director and Deck II, which have revolutionized radio 
and television. The busy mother of three hopes to take her education and 
experience and apply it to producing documentaries and news features. 
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Ft. Jones, Etna 91.1 
Gasquet 89.1 

Gold Beach 91.5 
Grants Pass 88.9 
Happy Camp 91.9 


Parts of Port Orford, 

Coquille 91.9 
Redding 90.9 
Roseburg 91.9 
Sutherlin, Glide 89.3 
Weed 89.5 


CLASSICS & NEWS 


Monday through Friday 


Morning Edition 

First Concert 

News 

Siskiyou Music Hall 
All Things Considered 


RAython + News 


ASHLAND 


6:00 
8:00 
10:30 
2:00 
4:00 
5:00 
5:30 
7:00 


4:30 Jefferson Daily 
5:00 All Things Considered 
7:00 State Farm Music Hall 


KSMF 89.1 FM 


ASHLAND 
CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM 
GRANTS PASS TBA 


COOS BAY 


Monday through Friday 


5:00 
9:00 
3:00 
5:30 
6:00 
8:00 
10:00 


Morning Edition 
Open Air 

Ali Things Considered 
Jefferson Daily 

World Café 

Echoes 

Jazz (Mon-Thurs) 


KSOR 90.1 FM KSOR dial positions for translator 
communities listed on previous page 


KSBA 88.5 FM 


PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


Saturday 


Weekend Edition 

First Concert 

NPR World of Opera 
St. Louis Symphony 
All Things Considered 
Common Ground 

On With the Show 
State Farm Music Hall 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 
CALLAHAN 89.1 FM 


Saturday 


6:00 Weekend Edition 


10:00 Living on Earth 


N. CALIFORNIA STATIONS ONLY: 


10:30 California Report 


— 


Jazz Revisited (Fridays) 


10:30 


News & Information 


Vintage Jazz (Fridays) 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


Monday through Friday 


BBC World Service 
Diane Rehm Show 


The Jefferson Exchange 
with Jeff Golden 


Public Interest 

Talk of the Nation 

Monday: Talk of the Town 
Tuesday: Healing Arts 


Wednesday: Word for the Wise 
and Me & Mario 


Latino USA 
Real Computing 


Thursday: 
Friday: 
Pacifica News 

The World 

Fresh Air with Terry Gross 


4:00 The Connection 


6:00 Fresh Air (repeat of 3pm 
broadcast) 


As It Happens 


The Jefferson Exchange 
with Jeff Golden 
(repeat of 8am broadcast) 


BBC World Service 


7:00 
8:00 


Car Talk 

West Coast Live 
Afropop Worldwide 
World Beat Show 

All Things Considered 
American Rhythm 
Grateful Dead Hour 
The Retro Lounge 
Blues Show 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


Saturday 


BBC Newshour 

Weekly Edition 

Sound Money 

Jefferson Weekly 

Healing Arts 

Talk of the Town 

Zorba Paster on Your Health 
Wait Wait...Don't Tell Me 
West Coast Live 


A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Keillor 


This American Life 
New Dimensions 
BBC World Service 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KNCA 89.7 FM 
BURNEY/REDDING 


2:00 
3:00 
3:30 


4:00 
5:00 
7:00 
8:00 
9:00 
10:00 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


Weekend Edition 
Millennium of Music 
St. Paul Sunday 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Indianapolis On The Air 
Car Talk 

All Things Considered 
Best of Our Knowledge 
Selected Shorts 

State Farm Music Hall 


KNSQ 88.1 FM 


MT. SHASTA 
YREKA 89.3 FM 


Weekend Edition 
Marian McPartland's 
Piano Jazz 

Jazz Sunday 

Le Show 

Confessin’ the Blues 
New Dimensions 

All Things Considered 
Folk Show 

Thistle & Shamrock 
Music from the Hearts 
of Space 

Possible Musics 


BBC World Service 


To the Best of Our 
Knowledge 


Sound Money 


A Prairie Home 
Companion with 
Garrison Keillor 


This American Life 


Second Opinion 


Word for the Wise 
and Me & Mario 


Commonwealth Club 
Sunday Rounds 
People’s Pharmacy 
The Parent's Journal 
Tech Nation 

BBC World Service 
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Program Producer 
Directory 


NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 
635 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE NW 
WASHINGTON DC 20001-3753 

(202) 414-3232 « http://www.npr.org 
1-888-NPR NEWS (tapes & transcripts) 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED: atcenpr.org 
AMERICA AND THE WORLD 
CAR TALK Call-in-number: 1-888-CAR-TALK 
PUBLIC INTEREST 
DIANE REHM SHOW - drehmeAvamu.edu.com 
(202) 885-1230 
Call-in line: 1-800-433-8850 
LIVING ON EARTH 
Listener line: 1-800-218-9988 - locw’npr.org 
MARIAN McPARTLAND’S PIANO JAZZ 
MORNING EDITION 
Listener line: (202) 842-5044 
SELECTED SHORTS 
TALK OF THE NATION 
THISTLE & SHAMROCK 
WAIT WAIT... DON'T TELL ME 
WEEKEND EDITION 
Listener line: (202) 371-1775 


PUBLIC RADIO INTERNATIONAL 
100 NORTH SIXTH STREET 

SUITE 900A, MINNEAPOLIS MN 55403-1596 
(612) 338-5000 + http: /Avww.pri.org 


A PRAIRIE HOME COMPANION 
AFROPOP WORLDWIDE 
AS 1T HAPPENS 
BBC NEWSHOUR 
CBC SUNDAY MORNING 
THE CONNECTION 
DR. SCIENCE 
ECHOES Listener line: (215) 458-1110 
Orders: 1-800-321-ECHO 
echodisc.com “ email: echoes@well.com 
SOUND MONEY 
ST. PAUL SUNDAY 
TO THE BEST OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
THE WORLD 
WORLD CAFE 
ZORBA PASTER ON YOUR HEALTH 


OTHER PROGRAMS 

EARTH & SKY 

P.O. BOX 2203, AUSTIN, TX 78768 

(312) 477-4441 - peoplegearthsky.com 
FRESH AIR 

800-934-600 - treshairewhyy.org 
GRATEFUL DEAD HOUR 

TRUTH & FUN INC 

484 LAKE PARK AVENUE #102 

OAKLAND CA 94610 

HEARTS OF SPACE 

PO BOX 31321, SAN FRANCISCO CA 94131 
(415) 242-8888 - hos.com/ playlists 
fecdbackenamu.org 

MILLENNIUM OF MUSIC 

WETA-FM 

PO BOX 2626, WASHINGTON DC 20006 
NEW DIMENSIONS RADIO 

PO BOX 569, URKLAH CA 95482 

(707) 468-9830 1.800-935-8273 

OREGON OUTLOOK “JEFFERSON EXCHANGE 
RUSSELL SADLER 

SOU COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT 
125 SISKIYOL BOULEVARD 

ASHLAND OR 97520 

PACIFICA NEWS - http://www.pacifica.org 
WEST COAST LIVE 

915 COLE ST., SUITE 124 

SAN FRANCISCO CA 94117 

(415) 664-9500 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE 


KSOR 90.1 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSOR dial positions for translator communities listed on page 18 


OD e 
“<0 NDAY-ERIDAY =) 
_ 


5:00-6:50 am 
Moming Edition 
The latest in-depth international and national news from Na- 
tional Public Radio, with host Bob Edwards 


6:50-7:00 am 
JPR Morning News 
Includes weather for the region and Russell Sadler's Ore- 
gon Outlook commentaries. Hosted by Kelly Minnis. 


7:00am-Noon 

First Concert 
Classical music, with hosts Don Matthews, John Baxter, and 
Julie Amacher. Includes: NPR news at 7:01 and 8:01, Earth 
and Sky at 8:35 am, As It Was at 9:30, and the Calendar of 
the Arts at 9:00 am. 


Noon-12:06pm 
NPR News 


12:06-4:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Classical Music, hosted by Eric Teel and Milt Goldman. In- 
cludes As It Was at 1:00 pm and Earth & Sky at 3:30 pm. 


4:00-4:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR. with hosts Linda Wertheimer, 
Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 


4:30-5:00pm 
The Jefferson Daily 
Jefferson Public Radio's weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. 


5:00-7:00pm 
All Things Considered 


The latest international and national news from NPR. 


7:00-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State Farm 
Insurance agents bring you classical music every night, with 
hosts Bob Christiansen, Jeff Esworthy and Brandi Parisi. 


SATURDAYS) 


6:00-8:00am 
Weekend Edition 
National and international news from NPR, including analy- 
sis from NPR's senior news analyst, Daniel Schorr. Scott 
Simon hosts. 


8:00-10:30am 

First Concert 
Classical music to start your weekend. Includes Nature Notes 
with Dr. Frank Lang at 8:30am, Calendar of the Arts at 
9:00am, and As It Was at 9:30am. 


10:30-2:00pm 
NPR World of Opera 


2:00-4:00pm 
St. Louis Symphony 


4:00-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 


The latest international and national news from NPR. 


5:00-5:30pm 
Common Ground 


5:30-7:00pm 
On With The Show 
The best of musical theatre from London’s West End to 
Broadway. Hosted by Herman Edel. 


7:00-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance Agents bring you classical music, with hosts 
Louise Vahle and Brandi Parisi. 


va SUNDAYS 
ee 


—— 


6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00-10:00am 
Millenium of Music 
Robert Aubry Davis survey's the rich - and largely unknown 
- treasures of European music up to the time of J.S. Bach. 


10:00-11:00am 
St. Paul Sunday 
Exclusive chamber music performances produced for the 
public radio audience, featuring the world’s finest soloists 
and ensembles. Bill McLaughlin hosts. 


11:00-2:00pm ‘ 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Music from Jefferson Public Radio's classical library. 
2:00-3:00pm 
Indianapolis On The Air 


3:00-4:00pm 
CarTalk 
Click and Clack come to the Classics! 


4:00-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR. 


5:00pm-6:00pm 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
An hour devoted to discussion of the latest issues in poli- 
tics, culture, economics, science and technology. 


6:00-7:00pm 
Selected Shorts 
Want someone to tell you a story? This series from NPR, 
recorded live at New York City's Symphony Space, features 
some of this country’s finest actors reading short stories. 


7:00-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance agents present classical music, with hosts 
Louis Vahle and Jeff Esworthy. 


FEATURED WORKS 


* indicates September birthday 


First Concert 


Sep1 T Humperdinck*: The Royal Children 

Sep 2. W Mosonyi*: 12 Genres for piano 

Sep3  T Beach*: Suite for 2 pianos on Irish 
Melodies 

Sep4 F Milhaud*: The Bull on the Roof 

Sep 7 M Bartok: Piano Concerto # 2 

Sep8 T Dvorak*: Serenade for Winds 

Sep9 W Bach: Italian Concerto in F, BWV 971 

Sep 10 T Clara Schumann*: Piano Concerto ina 
minor 

Sep 1] F Boyce*: Symphony #8 in d minor 

Sep 14 M M. Haydn*: Flute Concerto in D 

Sep 15 T Respighi: Piano Concerto in a minor 

Sep 16 W Franck: Symphonic Variations 

Sep 17 T Griffes*: Roman Sketches 

Sep 18 F Bach: Violin Partita in E, BWV 1006 

Sep 21 M Holst*: Ballet Music from The Perfect 
Fool 

Sep 22 T Beethoven: String Quartet in F, op. 135 

Sep 23 W Shostakovich*: The Bolt 

Sep 24 T Gershwin: Fantasy for violin and 
orchestra on Porgy and Bess 

Sep 25 F Gershwin*: Rhapsody in Blue piano roll 
with Gerswhin playing 

Sep 28 M Rameau*: 2nd Concert inA 

Sep 29 T Rachmaninoff: Suite #2 for 2 pianos 

Sep 30 W Stanford*: Concerto for Clarinet 

Sisklyou Music Hall 
Sep 1 T Schumann: Violin Concerto in D minor 
Sep 2 W Chausson: Piano Trio in G minor Op. 3 


Sep 3 T Locatelli*: Concerto Op. 7 ‘Il pianto 
d’Arianna’' 


Sep 4 F Bruckner*: Symphony No.5 in B flat 

Sep 7 M Copland: The Red Pony 

Sep 8 T Dvorak*: Piano Trio in B flat 

Sep 9 W Chopin: Piano Concerto No. 2 in F 
minor Op, 21 

Sep 10 T Haydn: Symphony No. 104 
‘London/Salomon' 

Sep 11 F Mendelssohn: Octet in E flat Op. 20 

Sep 14 M Brahms: Handel Variations 

Sep 15 T Zemlinsky: Symphony No. 2 in B flat 

Sep 16 W Dohnanyi: Symphony No. 1 in B flat 

Sep 17 T Rachmaninov: Symphony No. 3 in A 
minor 

Sep 18 F Franck: Sonata for Violin and Piano in A 
major 

Sep 21 M Holst*: A Moorside Suite 

Sep 22 T Mozart: Gran Partita 

Sep 23 W Dussek: Grand Sonata in E flat 

Sep 24 T Shostakovich*: Chamber Symphony 

Sep 25 F Gershwin*: Piano Concerto in F 

Sep 28 M Schubert: Piano Trio No. 2 in E flat 

Sep 29 T Hotteterre*: Suite in G for Two Flutes 

Sep 30 W Grieg: Sonata for Cello and Piano in A 


minor 


<CmomenTs > 


NPR World of Opera 


Sep5 Die Walkure, by Wagner 

Elizabeth Connell, John Wegner, Alessandra Marc, 
Edward Cook, Bernadette Cullen, Sergei Koptchak. 
Sydney Symphony Orchestra, Edo de Waart, 
conductor. NOTE: This opera will begin at the special 
time of 10:00am. 


Sep 12 The Elixir of Love by Donizetti 

Laura Claycomb, Raul Giminez, Frank Ferrari, Bruno 
de Simone, Claire Larcher. 

Lausanne Opera Chorus and Orchestra, Jonathan 
Darlington, conductor. 


Sep 19 Die Aegyptische Helena (The Egyptian 
Helen) by Richard Strauss 

Deborah Voigt, Paul Frey, Helen Field, Peter Coleman- 
Wright, Glenn Siebert. 

American Symphony Orchestra, New York Choral 
Artists, Leon Botstein, conductor 


Sep 26 Porgy and Bess by Gershwin 
Gordon Hawkins, Marquita Lister, Peobo Bryson, 
Jeffrey LaVar, Richard Hobson, Roberta Gumbel, 
Angela Simpson. Michigan Opera Theatre Orchestra 
and Chorus, John DeMain, conductor 


St. Louls Symphony 

Sep5 Schubert: Symphony No. 8 (“Unfinished’); 
Korngold: Violin Concerto in D Major; Brahms: 
Symphony No. 2. Joshua Bell, violin; Hans Vonk, 
conductor. 

Sep 12 Schumann: Cello Concerto in A Minor; 
Bruckner: Symphony No. 7. Heinrich Schiff, ‘cello; 
Hans Vonk, conductor. 


Chef Maddalena Serra of Café Maddalena in 
Dunsmuir is a new addition to Tuesday's 
Jefferson Daily. “Maddalena’s Kitchen” 
features stories and a quick recipe each week. 


Sep 19 Mozart: Symphony No. 40; Mendelssohn: 
Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra; Janacek: 
Taras Bulba; Ravel: Bolero. Katia and Marielle 
Labeque, pianos; Libor Pesek, conductor. 


Sep 26 Zwilich: Symphony No.1; Berlioz: Les nuits 
d'ete; Stravinsky: The Firebird. Theodora Hanslowe, 
mezzo-soprano; Hans Vonk, conductor. 


Salnt Paul Sunday 


Sep6 Rieko Aizawa, piano 
Mozart: Sonata in a minor, K. 310; Schumann: 
Carnival, Opus 9. 


Sep 13, 20, 27, 1998 Three programs with the 
Emerson String Quartet performing the quartet 
repetoire of Beethoven. A special website will 
complement these broadcasts at sunday.mpr.org. 


Sep 13 The Emerson String Quartet: 
Beethoven's Early Quartets 

Beethoven: Quartet in F major, Opus 18, No. 1; 
Beethoven: Quartet in A major, Opus 18, No. 5 
Menuetto; Beethoven: Quartet in B flat major, Opus 
18, No. 6: La Malinconia: Adagio - Allegretto quasi 
Allegro 


from 


Sep 20 The Emerson String Quartet: from 
Beethoven's Middle Quartets 
Beethoven: Quartet in C major, Opus 59 


(Razumovsky), No. 3; Menuetto grazioso - attaca; 
Allegro molto; Beethoven: Quartet in E flat major 
(Harp); Adagio ma non troppo; Beethoven: Quartet in 
f minor, Opus 95 (Serioso) 


Sep 27 The Emerson 
Beethoven’s Late Quartets 
Beethoven: Quartet in E flat major, Opus 127; 
Maestoso - Allegro; Beethoven: Quartet in a minor, 
Opus 132; Assai sostenuto - Allegro; Beethoven: 
Quartet in B flat major, Opus 130; Presto; Grosse Fuge 
(catalogued separately as Opus 133); Beethoven: 
Quartet in F major, Opus 135; Lento assai, cantante e 
tranquillo. 


String Quartet: from 


Selected Shorts 


Sep6 “No Place for You, My Love” by Eudora 
Welty, read by Andrea Marcovicci. 


Sep 13 “Cape Cod Evening” by Anne Beattie, read 
by Mary Beth Hurt; “Sun in an Empty Room” by John 
Hollander, read by Isaiah Sheffer; “Dusk” by James 
Salter, read by John Shea; From Moss-light to Hopper 
with Love” by Tess Gallagher, read by Mary Beth Hurt; 
“Hithchiker” by Galway Kinnell, read by John Shea; 
“Killing Time” by Stuart Dybek, read by Phillip 
Casnoff. 

Sep 20 “What Would it Take to Cut Off a Man's 
Hand” by David Black, read by James Naughton; 
“Spilled Salt” by Barbara Neely, read by Juanita 
Fleming. 

Sep 27 “What I Have Been Doing Lately” by Jamaica 
Kincaid, read by Erica Gimpel; “Mommy and Doris” 
by Mary Grimm, read by Joanna Gleason; “Agouti” by 
Brenda Williams, read by Laurine Towler. 
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URL Directory 


http/Avwwv.jeffnet.org/redcross 


BandWorld Magazine 
http:/Avww.jeffnet.org/bandworld 


Best Foot Forward 
http/Avwwjeffnet.org/bestfoot 


Blue Feather Products 
http:/Avww.blue-feather.com 


Chateaulln 
http:/Avwy.chateaulin.com 


City of Medford 
http/Avww.ci.medtord.or.us 


Computer Assistance 


ESPI 
http/Avww.jettnet.org/espi 


Jefferson Public Radio 
http:/Avww.jeffnet.org 


JEFFNET 
http-/Anww.jefinet.org 


The Oregon Cabaret Theatre 
http/Avww.oregoncabaret.com 


Rogue Valley Symphony 
http:/Avww.rvsymphony 


SpentGrain Bakery Products 
http/Avww.spentgrain.com 


American Red Cross / Rogue Valley Chapter 


http/Avww.jeffnet.org/computerassistance/compasst. 


AZZ 


SUNDAY 


Sundays 10am on Rhythm & N 
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Raythm + News Seance 


KSMF 89.1 FM 


ASHLAND 
CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM 
GRANTS PASS TBA 

YREKA 89.3 FM 


KSBA 88.5 FM 
COOS BAY 
PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM 


MONDAY=FRIDIAW>) 


5:00-9:00am 
Moming Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Bob Edwards. Plus local and regional news at 6:50, and 


Russel Sadier’s Oregon Outlook at 6:55. Hosted by Kelly 
Minnis. 


9:00am-3:00pm 
Open Air 
An upbeat blend of contemporary jazz, blues, world beat and 
pop music, hosted by Maria Kelly and Eric Alan. Includes 


NPR news updates at a minute past each hour and As It Was 
at 10:30am. 


3:00-5:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The lastest national and international news from NPR, with 
hosts Linda Wertheimer, Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 


5:30-6:00pm 
The Jefferson Dally 
Jefferson Public Radio's weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. 


6:00-8:00pm 
The World Cafe 
The best in contemporary and alternative music, in-studio 
performances and dynamic specials, with David Dye. 


8:00-10:00pm 
Echoes 
John Diliberto blends exciting contemporary music into an 
evening listening experience both challenging and relaxing. 


10:00pm-10:30pm 
Friday: Jazz Revisited 
Hazen Shumacher hosts this half hour devoted to recorded 
jazz from 1917-1947. 


10:00-2:00am 
Monday-Thursday: Jazz 


10:30pm-2:00am 
Friday: Vintage Jazz 
Contemporary, mainstream, big band, fusion, avant-garde —a 
little of everything. Fridays are devoted to vintage jazz. 


SATURDAYS — 


6:00-10:00am 
Weekend Edition 


The latest national and international news from NPR. 


10:00-11:00am 
Living on Earth 
NPR’s weekly newsmagazine provides this additional half- 
hour of environmental news (completely new material from 
Friday's edition). 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


KNCA 89.7 FM 
BURNEY/REDDING 


KNSQ 88.1 FM 
MT. SHASTA 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ONLY: 


10:30 am 
California Report 
A weekly survey of California news, produced by KQED, San 
Francisco. 
——— create tee eee 


11:00-Noon 
Car Talk 
Click & Clack, the Tappet Bros., also known as Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi, mix excellent automotive advice with their own 
brand of offbeat humor. Is it possible to skin your knuckles 
and laugh at the same time? 


Noon-2:00pm 
West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together this 
eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, actors, and 
lots of surprises. Don’t dare turn your radio off after CarTalk! 


2:00-3:00pm 
AfroPop Worldwide 
One of the benefits of the shrinking world is the availability 
of new and exciting forms of music. African broadcaster 
Georges Collinet brings you the latest pop music from Africa, 
the Caribbean, South America and the Middle East. 


3:00-5:00pm 
The World Beat Show 
Afropop, reggae, calypso, soca, salsa, and many other kinds 
of upbeat world music. Hosted by Heidi Thomas. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-8:00pm 
American Rhythm 
Craig Faulkner spins two hours of R&B favorites to start 
your Saturday night. 


8:00-9:00pm 
The Grateful Dead Hour 
David Gans with a weekly tour through the nearly endless 
archives of concert recordings by the legendary band. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Retro Lounge 
Lars & The Nurse present all manner of musical oddities, rar- 
ities, and obscurities from the 1960s. Old favorites you've 
never heard before? Is it deja vu? Or what? 


10:00-2:00am 
The Blues Show 
Tom Pain with the best in blues. 


SUNDAYS 


6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00am 
Marian McPartland's Plano Jazz 
Marian McPartland chats and performs with some of jazz’s greats. 


10:00-2:00pm 
Jazz Sunday 
Contemporary jazz. Hosted by George Ewart. 


2:00-3:00pm 
Le Show 
Actor and satirist Harry Shearer (one of the creators of the 
spoof band “Spinal Tap”) creates this weekly mix of music 
and very biting satire. 


3:00-4:00pm 
Confessin’ the Blues 

Peter Gaulke focuses on the rich legacy of recorded Ameri- 
can blues. 

4:00-5:00pm 

New Dimensions 

This weekly interview series focuses on thinkers on the lead- 
ing edge of change. Michael and Justine Toms host. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-9:00pm 
The Folk Show 
Frances Oyung brings you the best in contemporary folk music. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Thistle and Shamrock 
Fiona Ritchie’s weekly survey of Celtic music from Ireland, 
Scotland and Brittany. 


10:00-11:00pm 
Music from the Hearts of Space 
Contemporary, meditative “space music” hosted by Stephen Hill. 


11:00-2:00am 
Possible Musics 
Space music and new age music in an interesting soundscape. 


“HUGH 


AfroPop Worldwide 


SepS JOURNEY TO CAPE VERDE 

We'll visit internationally renowned Cesaria Evora 
relaxing at home in Sao Vicente and do some island 
hopping to meet other artists. 


LIGHTS. 


q Dn LAST 
y : 


Sep 12 JAZZ MEETS AFRICA 

Features collaborations between American jazz artists 
and African artists. We'll hear the results of this fertile 
field and talk with the artists. 

Sep 19 EXITOS MUNDIALES '98 

Our annua! round-up of hits from the Spanish- 
speaking world. We'll check out what’s melting the 
airwaves in Santo Domingo, San Juan, Havana, 
Cartagena, New York and Miami. 

Sep 26 LIVE LATIN EXTRAVAGANZA 

Showcases stellar moments from the best of Afropop 
Worldwide’s live concert recordings. 


Marlan McPartland’s Piano Jazz 


Singer/songwriter Nnenna Freelon 

Henry Mancini 

Composer, arranger, pianist Randy Weston 
Pianist/singer Max Morath 


Sep 6 

Sep 13 
Sep 20 
Sep 27 


New Dimensions 


Saving our World, Saving Ourselves with 
Thomas Berry 

Chaos Made Simple with Myron Kellner- 
Rogers 

Finding Your Life Assignment with lyanla 
Vanzant 

The Expectant Universe with James Redfield 


Sep 5 

Sep 12 
Sep 19 
Sep 26 


Confessin’ the Blues 


People’s Names 

From the “T” Stacks 

Hammie Nixon on Harmonica 
From the “U” Stacks 


Sep 6 

Sep 13 
Sep 20 
Sep 27 


Thistle and Shamrock 


Sep6 A Moveable Feast - Live concert excerpts 
from venues throughout the British Isles and beyond. 
Sep 13 Lift Every Voice - The power and presence of 
the human voice takes center stage with The Voice 
Squad, The Black Family and the late Ewan MacColl. 
Sep 20 Anuna - An hour of ancient and medieval 
Celtic music. 

Sep 27 Celtic Compilations - Our latest overview of 
currently available general compilations and theme 
collections. 


On September 18, All Things 
Considered will present “The 
Sunshine Hotel: Last of the Bowery 
Flops.” At left, longtime resident 
Carl Albeeno plays solitaire in his 
tiny room on New York's famed 
Skid Row. 


| A “Heart Healthy” recipe | 
from 


Orban ester 
ON YOUR HEALTH 


Don’t miss your weekly “house call” with 
family physician Dr. Zorba Paster on 
Zorba Paster on Your Health, Saturdays 
at llam on JPR's News & Information 
Service. Dr. Paster puts health, nutrition 
and fitness news into perspective, 
answers callers’ medical questions, and 
shares tips for-healthy living. 


If you have a health question for Dr. 
Paster, call 1-800-462-7413. 


THAT EGGPLANT 
THING 


(serves 4) 


1 Large Eggplant, cut lengthwise into 
12-inch thick slices 

Tamari-Balsamic marinade (below) 

2 Medium Red peppers, cut into '/2-inch 
cubes 

1/4 Lb. Feta cheese, cut into small cubes 
1/2 Cup Black olives, pitted 

2 Tbsp. Fresh oregano, chopped 

Sea salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 

4 Small pita breads 

4 tsp. Balsamic vinegar 


Tamari-Balsamic marinade 
1 Tbsp. Balsamic vinegar 

1 tsp. Tamari sauce 

2 Cloves Garlic 

“% Freshly ground 

Black pepper 

2 Tbsp. Olive oil 


Preheat grill or broiler. 


To prepare marinade: In small bowl, 
whisk together all marinade ingredients 
except olive oil; then, stir in olive oil 
until blended. 


Now, brush the eggplant “steaks” with 
marinade and grill for 2 minutes on each 
side, until tender but not too soft. Put 
red peppers, feta, olives and oregano in 
a small bowl]. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper. Add the leftover marinade 
and stir to combine. Toast or grill pita 
bread and cut into wedges. 


Place an eggplant steak on four warmed 
dinner plates. Put two spoonfuls of pep- 
per, olive and feta mixture on top. Gar- 
nish with fresh oregano and pita 
wedges. 
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Jefferson Public Radio 
E-Mail Directory 


To help us provide a fast and 
focused response to your question 
or comment please use the e-mail 
address below that best describes 
your area of inquiry: 


Programming 
email: lambert@sou.edu 


Questions about anything you hear on 

Jefferson Public Radio, i.e. programs produced 

by JPR or pieces of music played by one of 

our hosts. Note that information about 

programs produced by National Public Radio 

can be obtained by visiting NPR's program 

page (http:.,/www.npr.org/ programs). Also, 

Many national programs aired on JPR have 

extensive WWW sites which are indexed 

on the JEFFNET Control Center 

(http: wwwJeffnetorg/Control_Center/ 

prr.html). Also use this address for: 

+ Questions about programming volunteer 
opportunities 

* Comments about our programming 

+ For story ideas for our daily newsmagazine, 
The Jefterson Daily send us email at 
daily@jeffnet.org 


Marketing & Development 

email: westhelle@sou.edu 

Inquiries about: 

+ Becoming a program underwriter 

+ Making a planned gift to benefit JPR 

+ Ways to spread the word about JPR 

* Questions about advertising in the 
Jefterson Monthly 

+ Editorial ideas for the Jefferson Monthly 


Membership 

email: whitcomb@sou.edu 

Questions about: 

* Becoming a JPR member 

* The status of your membership including 
delivery of any “thank you” gift 

* Questions about fundraising volunteer 
opportunities 


Administration 

email: christim@sou.edu 

General inquiries about JPR: 

* Questions about the best way to contact us 

- Information about our various stations and 
services 

+ Reports regarding signal outages or 
problems (please include your town and 
JPR service in your message) 


Suggestion Box 
e-mail: jeffpr@jeffnet.org 

Ideas for all of us to consider (after all. we do 
consider all things). Please only use the 
Suggestion Box for communication which 
doesn't require a response. 
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News & Information Service 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


a ne Le 
SMONDAY=FRIDAVas 
5:00-7:00am 


BBC World Service 
News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


7Jam-8am 
The Diane Rehm Show 
The most prestigious public radio call-in talk show in Wash- 
ington, D.C. is now nationwide! Thought-provoking inter- 
views and discussions with major newsmakers are a hallmark 
of this program. 
8:00-10:00am 

The Jefferson Exchange 
Jeff Golden hosts this live call-in program devoted to current 
events in the State of Jefferson. 


10:00am-11:00 a.m. 
Public Interest 
A lively call-in program featuring distinguished guests from 
the world of science, politics, literature, sports and the arts. 
11:00am-1:00pm 
Talk of the Nation 
NPR's daily nationwide call-in program. Ray Suarez hosts, 
with Ira Flatow sitting in on Science Fridays. 


MONDAY 
Talk of the Town 

Claire Collins hosts this interview program whose topics 
range from politics to poetry, from the environment to teen- 
age issues—and more. 

TUESDAY 

Healing Arts 

Repeat of Colleen Pyke's Saturday program. 


WEDNESDAY 
Word for the Wise 
Host Kathleen Taylor opens the books on one of America's 
favorite topics—our language, in this two-minute glimpse into 
the intriguing world of words. 
Me and Mario 

Mario Cuomo, former governor of New York and political sci- 
entist Dr. Alan Chartock bring listeners a special blend of po- 
litical repartee, good humor, and serious discussion. 


THURSDAY 
Latino USA 
A weekly journal of Latino news and culture (in English). 


FRIDAY 
Real Computing 
Computer expert John C. Dvorak demystifies the dizzying 
changes in the world of computers. 


———— 

1:30pm-2:00pm 

Pacifica News 
National and international news from the Pacifica News Service. 

2:00pm-3:00pm 

The World 

The first global news magazine developed specifically for an 
American audience brings you a daily perspective on events, 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


people, politics and culture in our rapidly shrinking world. 
Co-produced by PRI, the BBC, and WGBH in Boston. 


3:00pm-4:00pm 
Fresh Alr with Terry Gross 
A daily interview and features program looking at contem- 
Porary arts and issues. A unique host, who allows guests to 
shine, interviews people with specialties as diverse as litera- 
ture and economics. 


4:00pm-6:00pm 
The Connection with Christopher Lydon 
An engaging two hours of talk & interviews on events and 
ideas that challenge listeners. Host Christopher Lydon is a 
veteran news anchor with experience covering politics for 
the Boston Globe and the New York Times. 


6:00-7:00pm 
Fresh Air with Terry Gross 
Repeat of 3pm broadcast. 


7:00pm-8:00pm 

As It Happens 
National and international news from the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. 


8:00-10:00pm 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Repeat of 8am broadcast. 
10:00pm-11:00pm 
BBC World Service 


6:00am-7:00am 
BBC Newshour 


7:00am-8:00am 
Weekly Edition 


8:00am-9:00am 
Sound Money 
Bob Potter hosts this weekly program of financial advice. 


9:00am-10:00am 
Jefferson Weekly 
Don Matthews hosts a one hour compilation of feature sto- 
ries & commentaries from JPR’s premiere news magazine, 
The Jefferson Daily. 


10:00am-10:30am 
The Healing Arts 
Jefferson Public Radio's Colleen Pyke hosts this weekly in- 
terview program dealing with health and healing. 


10:30am-11:00am 
Talk of the Town 
Claire Collins hosts this interview program whose topics 
range from politics to poetry, from the environment to teen- 
age issues—and more. (Repeats Mondays at 1:00pm.) 
11:00am-12:00 Noon 
Zorba Paster on Your Health 


Family practitioner Zorba Paster, MD, hosts this live national 
call-in about your personal health. 


12:00pm-1:00pm 
Wait Walt ...Don’t Tell Me 
This weekly news quiz program hosted by Dan Coffey leads 


guests through a fun, intelligent, and informative look at the 
week's events. Brought to listeners by a team including Doug 
Berman, the Peabody Award-winning producer of Car Talk. 
1:00pm-3:00pm 
West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together this 
eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, actors, and 
lots of surprises. 
3:00pm-5:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Keillor 
A showcase for original, unforgettable comedy by America’s 
foremost humorist, with sound effects by wizard Tom Keith 
and music by guests like Lyle Lovett, Emmylou Harris, Joel 
Gray and Chet Atkins. This two-hour program plays to sold- 
out audiences, broadcasts live nationally from St. Paul, New 
York and cities and towns across the country. The “News 
from Lake Wobegon” is always a high point of the program. 
5:00pm-6:00pm 
This American Life 
Hosted by talented producer Ira Glass, This American Life doc- 
uments and describes contemporary America through explor- 
ing a weekly theme, The program uses a mix of radio mono- 
logues, mini-documentaries, “found tape,” and unusual music. 
6:00pm-7:00pm 
New Dimensions 
7:00pm-Midnight 
BBC World Service 
News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 
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6:00am-8:00am 
BBC World Service 


8:00-11:00am 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Interviews and features about contemporary political, economic, 
and cultural issues, produced by Wisconsin Public Radio. 
41:00am-12:00pm 
Sound Money 
Repeat of Saturday broadcast. 
12:00-2:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Kelllor 
2:00pm-3:00pm 
This American Life 
3:00pm-3:30pm 
Second Opinion 
3:30pm-4:00pm 
Word for the Wise and Me & Marlo 
4:00pm-5:00pm 
Commonwealth Club 
A non-partisan business and economic forum for business 
professionals to gather and share knowledge about issues 
facing businesses. 
5:00pm-7:00pm 
Sunday Rounds 
Award-winning broadcaster and medical journalist John Stu- 
pak interviews recognized medical experts, authors and re- 
search scientists in this two-hour weekly national call-in. To 
participate, call 1-800-SUNDAYS. 
7:00pm-8:00pm 
People’s Pharmacy 
8:00pm-9:00pm 
The Parent's Journal 
Parenting in the ’90s is tougher than ever. On this weekly pro- 
gram, host Bobbi Connor interviews experts in education, med- 
icine, and child development for helpful advice to parents. 
9:00pm-10:00pm 
Tech Nation 
10:00pm-Midnight 
BBC World Service 
News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


SPOTLIGHT sion. 


take a look at these essay titles from the 
book Zombification, and you'll understand 
why his command of language is considered 
not just good but (for lack of a better ex- 
pression) extraordinaire: “Culture Vultures 
and Casserole Widows,” “Seven Embryos 
for Seven Lawyers,” “Marxist Dialectics Re- 
placed by Republican Dyslexics,” and the 
“Grinning Skull of Zhirinovsky.” His book 
titles are no less brimming with piercing, 
surrealistic imagination: The Dog with the 
Chip in His Neck, Road Scholar, Raised by 
Puppets Only to Be Killed by Research, 
and The Muse is Always Half-Dressed in 
New Orleans. 

In the NPR essay, “Freedom is Home 
Cooking,” Codrescu informs us that he 
“was born in 1946, the year communism 
came to Romania on the turrets of Russian 
tanks.” In 1966, after twenty years “under 
two consecutive hard-line Stalinist 
regimes,” he and his family were forced to 
leave their homeland’s old peasant villages 
behind, which the communist “insanity al- 
most wiped off the face of the earth.” Fi- 
nally in America, his mother substituted her 
old friends with nice furniture with plastic 
covers, while he became high on freedom, 
hippies and Rock & Roll, ’60s style. 

Although a famous writer and full- 
fledged American by now, Codrescu, like 
most of us exiles, still lives a dual existence, 
part modern American, part nostalgic Eu- 
ropean. Indeed, his writings tells us that 
he’s been a wide-eyed immigrant ever since 
he came off the plane from Eastern Europe 
and walked in a pair of new jeans among 
the skyscrapers of New York City. And it is 
this twilight consciousness of the old and 
the new, between immigrant optimism and 
dissident skepticism, that has given fuel to 
the creative flame burning so strong in his 
ever-wondering heart. Consequently, we, his 
listeners and readers, have been treated so 
often with his inimitable wit and enlighten- 
ment. Mucho gracias, Mr. Codrescu. 

No wonder then that his favorite poet 
is not Octavio Paz but All-American Walt 
Whitman. In the true spirit of his flam- 
boyant, freedom-loving mentor—the so- 
called father of American poetry—Codrescu 
captured the American wanderlust in 
the award-winning movie and book, Road 
Scholar. The Village Voice called this ad- 
venture a “funny, exceptionally moving 


search for Whitman’s America.” 

In Road Scholar, Codrescu takes us on 
a coast-to-coast American road trip and 
gives us an insightful and light-hearted look 
at the American spiritual and cultural land- 
scape. As a witty, modern day DeToc- 
queville, he travels the country in a large, 
red convertible, visiting, among many other 
places, a Polish sausage factory, a drive-by 
wedding chapel and a casino in Las Vegas, 
New Age healers in Santa Fe, and the 
crooked but poetic hills of San Francisco. 
For Codrescu fans, it’s an absolute must-see. 

Over the years, Codrescu has become 
well known as a serious satirist working in 
many mediums: NPR journalist and com- 
mentator, documentary filmmaker, poet, 
and best -selling novelist. He also finds time 
to be an English professor and the 
founder/editor of the literary journal Ex- 
quisite Corpse. He has written almost 30 
books, including such masterpieces as 
Zombification (essays), The Blood Count- 
ess (novel), and The Hole in the Flag (mem- 
oir). 

New York Times book reviewer Francis 
X. Clines said of Codrescu, “He is one of our 
most prodigiously talented and magical 
writers.” And, don’t forget, you can see him 
at the Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater on 
September 1], at 7:30p.m. 


Tickets: $15. Reserved seating. To order, 
call the Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater at 
(541)779-3000. Tickets are also available at 
Bloomsbury Books and Iris Blossom in Ash- 
land. A portion of the proceeds will benefit 
Jefferson Public Radio. m 
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Black, Chapman, Webber & Stevens 
Attomey's serving Medford, Grants Pass, Kla- 
math Falls and Brookings 
930 W. 8th St - Medford - 772-9850 
Napa Auto Parts 
Serving Shasta & Siskiyou Countics 
SAIF Corporation 
(541) 770.5815 » 800-285-8550 
Siskiyou Medical & Surgical Eye Center 
in Ashland, Yreka, Mt. Shasta 
800-283-0863 
State Farm Insurance Agents 
serving Southem Oregon 
Laurie Bixby, Bill Cobb, Bill Dorris, 
Stan Henderer, Judi Johnson, Nancy Leonard, 
Ray Prather, Debbie Thompson, 

David Wise, Rory Wold 
Subway Sandwiches 
Ashland, Medford. White City 
& Klamath Falls 


ROGUE VAULEY 


Accord Dispute Resolution 
207 Enders Alley - Ashland « 482-0876 
John G. Apostol, M.D., P.c. 
815 E. Main - Medford - 779-6395 
The Arborist 
1257 Siskiyou, #224 - Ashland - 482-8371 
Ashland Bakery & Cafe 
3S East Main - Ashland - 452-2117 
Ashland Center for Women's Health 
540 Catalina Dr. - Ashland - 482.3327 
Ashland Community Food Store 
237 N. First Street - Ashland - 482-2237 
Ashland Homes Real Estate 
150 E. Main « Ashland + 452-0044 
Ashland Medical Clinic 
A72 Scenic Dr. + Ashland » 482-8282 
Ashland Paint & Decorating Center 
1618 Ashland St - Ashland - 482-4002 
Ashland Outdoor Store 
37 Third St. - Ashland - 48S-1202 
Bento Express 
3 Granite Street - Ashland . 4683582 
The Black Sheep 
51N. Main - Ashland 
Nancy Bloom, M.a. 
COUNSELOR & CERTIFIED 
HYPNOTHERAPIST 
223 Meade Street - Ashland - 488-5795 
C. Jordan Brown 
230 E. Main - Medford - 772-1872 
Joseph Bullock, pps 
1150 Crater Lake Ave.. Stuite F 
Medford - 734-7225 
Car Lady 
541-734-7221 
Catalina Physical Therapy 
993 Siskiyou Bind Ste 1 - Ashland - 488-2728 
The Clearinghouse 
63 Bush Street - Ashland - 468-0325 
Douglas Col, CERTIFIED ROLFER 
349 E. Main #3 - Ashland - 485-2855 
Complementary Medicine Associates 
1605 Siskivou Blvd. - Ashland - 4820342 
Country Willows Bed & Breakfast 
3313 Clay St - Ashland - 488-1590 
Crystal Fresh Bottled Water 
106 NW “F* St. - Grants Pass - 779-7827 
Earth Alert 
190 Oak St. - Ashland - 482-9512 
Ed's Tire Factory 
2390 N. Pacific Hwy - Medford - 779-3421 


DIRECTORY 


PROGRAM UNDERWRITERS 


Jefferson Public Radio gratefully recognizes the many businesses and individuals who help make our programming possible through program 
underwriting. We encourage you to patronize them and let them know that you share their interest in your favorite programs. 


Flower Tyme Design 
55 N. Main» Ashland - 488-1588 
The Framery 
270 East Main St. - Ashland - 482-1983 
Furniture Depot 
500 A Street - Ashland - 482-9663 
Gastroenterology Consultants, P.c. 
69] Murphy #224 - Medford - 779-8367 
Jeff Golden 
Golden Cammunications 
Ashland - 770-0101 
William P. Haberlach - ATTORNEY AT LAW 
203 W. Main, Ste 3B - Medford - 773-7477 
Heart & Hands 
255 E. Main - Ashland - 4883576 
Henry's Forelgn Automotive Service 
4586 W. Pacific Hwy. - Phoenix - 535-1775 
Anna S. Horrigan Studio ¢? Nimbus 
25 E. Main - Ashland - 552-0399 
The Jewelry Studlo 
25 E. Main - Ashland - 488-1761 
Kellum Brothers Karpet Kompany 
350 S. Riverside - Medford - 776-3352 
Sherry Kloss, for The Music Institute 
482-1728 
Listen Here 
6th St. between H & I - Grants Pass 
479-6131 
Claudia Lively - Lively Real Estate 
35 Third St. . Ashland - 512-9737 
The Living Gallery 
20 S. First + Ashland + 482-9795 
Cynthia Lord - Ashland 
Charles & Lupe McHenry 
on behalf of ACCESS Food Share 
Medford Clinic, P.c. 
555 Black Oak Dr. - Medford - 734-3434 
Medford Fabrication 
P.O. Box 1588 - Medford - 779-1970 
Medical Express 
P.O. Box 1680 - Grants Pass - 479-6919 
Meyerding Surgical Associates 
2931 Doctors Park Dr. - Medford - 773-3248 
Mind's Eye Juice Bar 
250 Oak St #5 - Ashland - 488-2247 
Moss Adams of Medford tip - CPAs 
301 W. 6th St - Medford - 773-2214 
Nimbus 
25 E. Main - Ashland . 482.3621 
Norris Shoes 
221 E. Main - Medford - 772-2123 
OB/GYN Health Center, P.c. 

777 Murphy Rd. - Medford - 779-3463 
Omar's Restaurant & Lounge 
1380 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 488-1281 
Oregon Gardens Nursery & Landscaping 
846 W. McAndrews - Medford - 772-2166 
Fran & Tim Orrok 
Pacific Commware 
180 Beacon Hill - Ashland - 482-2744 
Pacific Spine & Paln Center 
1801 Hwy 99 North - Ashland - 482-5515 
Paddington Station 
125 East Main St - Ashland - 482-1343 
The Phoenix 
2425 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 488-1281 
Plant Oregon 
8677 Wagner Ck. Rd. - Talent 
§00-853-8733 
Ritual Culture 
1250 Oak St, Ste. 2 - Ashland - 482-3091 
Rogue Gallery and Art Center 
40 S. Bartlett St. - Medford - 7728118 
Rogue Valley Cycle Sport 
191 Oak Street - Ashland - 488-0581 
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A Rug for All Reasons 
213 E. Main . Medford - 732-1424 
Peter W. Sage / Smith Barncy 
680 Biddle Rd. - Medford - 772.0242 
Sean Design 
50 N. Fir Street - Medford - 779-7878 
Shelly Forest Hair Design 
2101 Ashland Mine Rd. - Ashland - 482-8564 
Siskiyou Kayak School 
4541 W. Griffin Creek Rd. - Medford - 772-9743 
Siskiyou Micro Pub 
31-B Water Street - Ashland - 482-7718 
Soderback Gardens 
1828 Anderson Cr. Rd. - Talent - 535-8887 
Soundpeace 
199 E. Main - Ashland - 482.3633 
Travel Essentials 
264 E. Main - Ashland - 482-7383 
Isabeau Vollbardt, Licensed Acupuncturist 
944 C Street - Ashland - 482.3493 
The Ware House of Pianos 
2850 Crater Lake Hwy. + Medford 
857-W-AR-E 
The Web-sters: Handsplinners, 
Weavers & Knitters 
11N. Main - Ashland - 482-9801 
Witch Hazel & Broom 
258 A Street - Ashland - 482-9628 
Worland, Ronald G. 
Plastic Surgery Specialists 
2959 Siskiyou Bivd. - Medford - 773-2110 
Beth Yohalem, LMT 
1666 Ashland St. - Ashland - 482-5510 


Art Connection 
165 S. Sth, Ste. B - Coos Bay - 267-0186 
Bill Blumberg Graphic Art & Signs 
North Bend - 759-4101 
The Castaway Lodging 
Port Orford - 332-4502 
Cedar Electric 
2356 Broadway + North Bend + 756-3402 
Checkerberry's Flowers and Gifts 
180 N. Second St. - Coos Bay - 269-5312 
Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar 
Pony Village Mall - North Bend « 756-4535 
Coos Art Museum 
235 Anderson Ave. - Coos Bay - 267-3901 
Coos Head Food Store 
1960 Sherman Ave - North Bend - 756-7264 
Connie Eslinger 
Coos Bay 
Design Renaissance 
375 Central - Coos Bay « 269-2577 
Farr's True Value Hardware 
Coos Bay - 267-2137 / Coquille - 396-3161 
Foss, Whitty, Littlefield & McDaniel 
ATTORNEYS 
P.O. Box 1120 - Coos Bay - 267-2156 
Gourmet Coastal Coffees Co. 
273 Curtis Ave. - Coos Bay - 267-5004 
Menasha Corporation's 
Land & Timber Division 
P.O. Box 588 - North Bend - 756-1193 
Moe's Super Lube 
330 S. Broadway - Coos Bay - 269-5323 
Nosler’s Natural Grocery 
99 E. First Street - Coquille - 396-4823 
Ordway's Nursery 
1661 Hwy 101 S. - Coos Bay - 269-2493 
Winter River Books and Gallery 
P.O. Box 370 - Bandon - 347-4111 
Worldwide Antique Mall 
217 S. Broadway - Coos Bay - 269-5280 


KUAMATH) BASIN 


Klamath Medical Clinic 
1905 Main St. + Klamath Falls + 882-4691 


Signature Framing 
4035 S. 6th « Klamath Falls 


APOUA) VALLEY, 
Dr. John Wm. Unruh 
Roseburg 


IN. CALIFORNIA 
4 a 
Brown Trout Gallery 
5841 Sacramento Ave. - Dunsmuir 
(530) 235-0754 
California Heart Institute 
at Redding Medical Center 
1100 Butte Street - Redding - 1-80041-HEART 
Commercial Landscape Services 
Redding - (530) 223-6327 
Directions 
312 N. Mt. Shasta Blvd. - Mt. Shasta 
(530) 926-2367 
The Fifth Season 
300 N. Mt. Shasta Blvd. - Mt Shasta 
(530) 926.3606 
Hilltop Massage Center 
2051 Hilltop Drive - Redding - (530) 221-1031 
Madrone Hospice 
P.O. Box 1193 - Yreka - (530) 842-3160 
Mas Fina Cafe 
3685 Eureka Way - Redding - (530) 245-1005 
The Mattress Gallery 
1355 Churn Creek Road, No. C9 
Redding - (530) 224-9885 
Montessori Children's House of Shady Oaks 
1410 Victor Ave. - Redding - (530) 222-0355 
Mt. Shasta Spring Water Company 
8788 Airport Rd. - Redding - 800-922-6227 
O'Brien Mountain Inn 
O'Brien - (530) 238-8026 
Pio Loco Restaurant 
1135 Pine St. - Redding - (530) 246-2111 
Serendipity Cappuccino House 
167 Lake Blvd. - Redding - (530) 244-3780 
Silver Star Restaurant 
2830 Childress Dr. - Anderson - (530) 365-1791 
Law Offices of Jeffrey C. Stotter 
1925 Butte St - Redding - (530) 241-6384 
Trinity Cafe 
622 N. Mt. Shasta Blvd. - Mt. Shasta 
(530) 926-6200 
Town & Country Interiors 
961 E. Cypress Rd. - Redding - (530) 221-6505 
Village Books 
320 N. Mt Shasta Blvd. - Mt Shasta 
(530) 926-1678 
Western Business Products 
2269 Hartnell Ave. - Redding - 800-824-4495 
Yreka Western Railroad 
PO Box 660 - Yreka - (530) 842-4146 


Bruce Moats 


LIVING LIGHTLY 


SOU Environmental 
Studies Programs 


eing based in a region rich with a vari- 

ety of natural resources, it would come 

as no surprise to most that there is a 
steadily growing interest in formal environ- 
mental studies. Southern Oregon University 
has responded to this interest in several 
ways over the years. A 
decade ago, a Master’s in 
“Outdoor Education” was 
offered. It sought to train 
students to be leaders in 
outdoor education by pro- 
viding a broad background 
in the sciences and social 
sciences so that they 
would have an understand- 
ing of the interrelation- 
ships between the ecologi- 
cal and economic aspects 
of conservation. In the 
early 90s, this program 
evolved into the Master’s in Environmental 
Education, again focused on the educator 
with excellent grounding in the same disci- 
plines and trained to serve as teachers of 
various types, whether in the K-12 world, 
or as park/forest rangers or in a natural his- 
tory museum setting. 

Beginning in the ’93-’94 academic year, 
Southern Oregon State College (as it was 
named then) began offering a BS in Envi- 
ronmental Studies. This program responded 
to a demand among natural resource inter- 
ests and agencies for people who would be 
able to work cooperatively with other sci- 
entists on complex, inter-disciplinary pro- 
jects. As structured at SOU, the program in- 
cludes four option areas and encourages 
students who select Biology, Chemistry, Ge- 
ography or Geology to experience an inter- 
disciplinary learning environment. 

The Environmental Studies Degree Pro- 
gram—currently serving 75-80 students— 
provides a strong inter-disciplinary educa- 
tion in a variety of scientific areas and also 
provides excellent opportunities to apply 


— =—- 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 
DEGREE PROGRAM PROVIDES 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES TO 
APPLY ITS PRINCIPLES TO 
ISSUES WITHIN A SOCIAL, 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
FRAMEWORK IN OUR SOCIETY. 


those principles to issues within a social, po- 
litical and economic framework in our soci- 
ety. As currently structured, the degree pro- 
gram includes courses designed to provide: 
@ the basic principles of science and scien- 
tific investigation 

@ an understanding of the 
various scientific disci- 
plines involved in the en- 
vironment 

® experience in the practi- 
cal application of scientific 
principles to environmen- 
tal problems 

a knowledge of and prac- 
tical experience in the so- 
cial, political and eco- 
nomic principles involved 
in addressing environmen- 
tal issues in our society 

@ experience in working 
with other science and social disciplines as 
a team member on increasingly complex 
projects 

@ a culminating “capstone” project demon- 
strating the skills needed to be successful in 
solving environmental problems. 


A quote from a local land management 
agency representative illustrates the philos- 
ophy of the Environmental Studies Degree: 

“We use a team approach in natural re- 
source management. Our scientists rarely 
work independently from other science or 
social science disciplines. We look for em- 
ployees who are comfortable with the con- 
cepts from a variety of disciplines and can 
work together on complex resource related 
projects.” 

The capstone project aspect, for which 
senior standing is required, is a hallmark 
of many SOU programs in that it provides 
the student a hands-on experience in apply- 
ing the knowledge gained in formal in- 
struction while completing that course of 
instruction. For the Environmental Studies 


program, a wide variety of projects are avail- 
able including: fish inventory and assesss- 
ment with the State Fish and Wildlife 
agency; a forestry practicum using the Ge- 
ographic Information System technology 
with the US Forest Service in the Applegate 
area; ground water data analyses,or a sur- 
vey of poplar trees on county lands, or rural 
drainage water quality studies with Jackson 
County; urban growth impacts on agricul- 
ture and a comprehensive assessment of 
Wagner Creek with the Rogue Valley Coun- 
cil of Governments; water resources stud- 
ies with the Medford Water Commission; 
wetlands treatment investigations with the 
City of Ashland; water temperature data 
modeling with DEQ; and watershed analy- 
ses field work with the Bureau of Land 
Managment. 

As interest in the environmental arena 
continues to grow, the School of Sciences 
plans to introduce another graduate level 
program by the summer of 1999 which will 
offer a Master’s in Environmental Sciences. 
A program designed for the working pro- 
fessional, and much like the plans for the 
new-in-Fall ’98 Master’s in Management pro- 
grams developed through the collaborative 
efforts of the schools of Business, Social 
Science, and Arts and Letters, the course 
work will be more “customer friendly” by 
being offered primarily during evenings and 
concentrated weekend sessions in order to 
minimize the normal daytime course offer- 
ing requirements which many working peo- 
ple find diffcult to integrate into their al- 
ready busy lives. 


The author is indebted to Dr. Joseph Graf, Dean 
of the School of Sciences, and to Eric Dittmer, 
coordinator of the Environmental Studies De- 
gree Program, both of SOU, for the informa- 
tion contained in this article. For further in- 
formation on any of the programs highlighted, 
contact Dr. Graf at 541/552-6474 (via e-mail: 
Graf@sou.edu) or Eric Dittmer at 541/552- 
6496 (via e-mail: Dittmer@sou.edu). 1M 


Bruce Moats serves as the Director of Phys- 
ical Plant at SOU and is the institution’s 
representative to the Ashland Conservation 
Commission. 
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ROGUE VALLEY 


Theater 


© Oregon Shakespeare Festival in Ashland pre- 
sents 11 plays in repertory in three theaters 
through November 1. The season in the Angus 
Bowmer Theatre includes A Midsummer Night's 
Dream by Wim, Shakespeare (through 11/1), 
The School for Scandal by Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan (through 10/31), Unele Vanya by 
Anton Chekhov (through 10/31), A Touch of the 
Poet by Eugene O'Neill (through 11/1). The out- 
door Elizabethan Stage opened in June with 
plays by Wm. Shakespeare including Henry IV 
(through 10/11), The Comedy of Errors 
(through 10/10), and Cymbeline (through 
10/9). Performances in the Black Swan include 
Wm. Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure 
(through 11,1) and Sandra Deer's Sailing to 
Byzantine (through 11/1). OSF also presents 
backstage tours, an exhibit center, play readings, 
lectures, concerts and talks. Call for brochure 
and tickets.(541)4824331 


@ Oregon Cabaret Theatre presents Chaps, Sep- 
tember 18 through November 9 at 8pm. Perfor- 
mances Thursday-Monday: also Sunday Brunch 
matinee at Ipm (except September 20). This 
original show by Ashland’s Malcolm Hillgartner 
and Jahnna Beecham features the classic songs 
of the singing: cowboys of the '30s and '40s, 
great comedy sketches of the Golden Age of 
Radio, tight harmonies and snappy arrange- 
ments. Call for reservations and ticket informa- 
tion.(541)488-2902 


@ Barnstormers Little Theatre Group continues 
its 46th season with Andrew Bergman's Social 
Security. Directed by Bob Bickston, this comedy 
about family involvement plays September 11 
through 27 at 8pm and Sunday matinees at 
2:30pm. Located at 112 NE Evelyn in Grants 
Pass; call for more information and ticket or- 
ders.(541)479-3557 


Music 


® Britt Festivals, celebrating its 36th season of 
music under the stars. closes with the following 
summer presentations: Thurs., Sept. 3/Electric 
Shadows of Bali; Fri., Sept. 4/Squirrel Nut Zip- 
pers’ Special Guest TBA: Sat., Sept. 5/Sweet Honey 
in the Rock; Sun., Sept. 6/Bruce Cockburn/Jane 
Siberry. For ticket information, membership, special 
events and discount packages 
call.(541)773-6077, 1-800-882- 
7488 


@ The 1998 Westminster 
Music Festival will take 
place on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 13, 20 and October 11 
at 3pm at the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, 2000 
Oakwood Drive, Medford. Eda Jameson 


Artists will include Sue Hamilton, Soprano; Todd 
Bloomquist, Tenor; Eda Jameson, Pianist; and 
Michael Tenkoff, Violinist. Music by 
Mendelssohn will be featured. There is no ad- 
mission charge, and donations will be gratefully 
accepted.(541)773-8274 


® Craterian Performances presents the long- 
awaited reunion tour of legendary jazz key- 
boardist Herbie Hancock's band, The Head- 
hunters, on Friday, September 18 at 8pm at the 
Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater in Medford. For 
ticket information call 541-779-3000. 


The work of Denise Kester will be exhibited 
this month at the Hanson Howard Gallery in 
Ashland. 


Exhibits 
@ The Whole Cloth is a summer celebration of 
fiber arts at many sites in Ashland, Medford, 
Jacksonville and Grants Pass through Septem: 
ber. It includes national, regional and local exhi- 
bitions, classes, workshops and programs. For a 


brochure and information call.(541)734-3982 or 
1-800-982-1487 


@ Hanson Howard Gallery presents a First Fri- 
day Reception for Denise Kester on September 4 
from 5-7pm. Creating images inspired by her 
dreams helps Kester explore her personal 
mythology. Exhibit continues through Septem- 
ber 30. Hours are 10;30-5:30 Tuesday-Saturday, 
11-2 Sunday, and by appointment. Located at 
82.N. Main Street, Ashland. (541)488-2562 


® Schneider Museum of Art on the campus of 
Southern Oregon University presents two ex- 
hibits, Living the Tradition: Contemporary His- 
panic Crafts and Art in the Americas. The ex- 
hibits open on Thursday, September 24 with a 
reception from 7-9pm, and continue through 


December 12. The Taylor Museum of the Col- 
orado Springs Fine Arts Center has acquired 
contemporary Hispanic crafts from northern 
New Mexico and So. Colorado, to complement 
its world-renowned collection of 18th and 19th 
century Spanish Colonial arts. The works in- 
clude santos (Catholic folk religious images), 
weaving, colcha embroidery, straw applique, tin- 
work, silver, and furniture. Also included is a sec- 
tion on the Virgin of Guadalupe. (541)552-6245 


® The Living Gallery presents Pureheart—Song 
of Nature, new paintings in acrylic by Nicholas 
Kirsten-Honshin, as well as new meditational 
images in high-fired clay, and jewelry in silver 
and stones, September 4 through 30. A First Fri- 
day Reception with the artist will be held on 
September 4 from 5-8pm. On September 5 at 
noon, a poetry reading by the artist will be pre- 
sented. Seating is limited. Gallery is open daily 
at 20 S. First Street, Ashland.(541)482-9795 


® Reflections of Nature, the art photography of 
Virginia Miller will be featured throughout Sep- 
tember at the Valley Art Gallery. Having spent 
five years as a registered nurse with the Navajos 
and Hopis in the Southwest, Ms. Miller’s work 
reflects a deep appreciation of Native American 
culture and nature, as well as a spiritual under- 
standing. Her scenes of Oregon, the Pacific 
Coast and the Southwest exemplify her ability to 
capture the play of light and nature, often in re- 
flected images. The artist’s award-winning pho- 
tos also feature gardens, parks, flowers, natural 
phenomena, cats and the four seasons. An open- 
ing reception will be held Saturday, September 
12 from 2-4pm. Hours are Tuesday-Friday, 
llam-4pm. Located at 323 Y2 East Main, Med- 
ford.(541)770-3190 


Sue 
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Recent works by George Longfish will ba 
exhibited this month at the Redding Museum 
of Art & History. 


¥ 
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Harrison Long in Oregon Cabaret Theatre's production of Chaps, which runs September 18 
through November 9 in Ashland. 


24, with a First Friday Art Night Reception from 
6-8pm, October 2.(541)471-3500, ext.224 


® The JEGA Gallery & Sculpture Garden fea- 
tures the Jefferson State Sculptors’ Association 
exhibit throughout September, featuring a num- 
ber of works in stone, wood, metal and mixed 
media. The work includes William Angelo Vi- 
tale’s sculpture, “Know.” 625 A Street, Ashland. 
(541)488-2474. 


® FireHouse Gallery at the corner of 4th and 
H Streets in Grants Pass will present Mike Wal- 
sh’s Entropy, an Installation. Amid the diverse 
materials included in his site, specific installa- 
tions, Walsh places words—alone or together, vi- 
sually or audibly—balancing thought at the edge 
of contemporary humanistic issues. Also, the 
Community Exhibits Room will feature student 
created ceramics September 3 through 26, 

with a First Friday Art Night Reception 
from 6-9pm, September 
4.(541)471-3500, ext.224 


@ The Wiseman Gallery 
on the campus of Rogue 
Community College in 
Grants Pass presents 
Boundless. Annette 
Gurdjian blends oil 
painting and photog- 
raphy in an explo- 
ration of her subcon- 
scious and Armenian 
heritage, which includes 
relatives involved in the 
1915 massacre. Also at the 
Annex, artwork created by 
RCC’s student, Christ 
Lucas, will be featured Sep- 
tember 21 through October 


© Grants Pass Museum of Art in Riverside 
Park will present The Whole Cloth—Pulling the 
Rug Out, curate by Barbara Khun through Sep- 
tember 26. The Museum’s exhibit is part of a 
Rogue Valley wide affair of Summer of Fiber 
Arts. Gallery hours are Tuesday-Saturday, 
Noon-4pm.(541)479-3290 


Other Events 


® Monty Roberts, horse trainer and best-sell- 
ing author of The Man Who Listens to Horses, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 


William Angelo Vitale’s sculpture “Know” is part of the Jefferson 
State Sculptors’ Association exhibit at JEGA Gallery in Ashland. 
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& Every day the 
MusicSource 
features the best in 
the world of music. 

Moving performances 

by exciting classical artists... 

the freshest sounds in jazz... 
exciting and exotic music 
from all over the world. 


The MusicSource 
discounts its best and most 
popular titles in all types of 
music so that you can find 
something you love at a price 
you Can live with. 


so call 


1°800°75°MUSIC 


and ask a Music Specialist, 
“So what’s new?” 


Riusic|Source 


1e800°75e¢MUSIC 
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Frances Oyung 


RECORDINGS 


Deep Roots: Modern 
Recordings With Tradition 


“Tradition is a living, active and vital 
force in creative activity. To the artist, 
the architect, the writer or the com- 
poser, I believe tradition is vital to 
creative activity. But excessive respect 
for tradition becomes traditionalism, 
and traditionalism kills the tradition.” 
—HERBERT SPENCER 


/ hether or not one believes that tra- 
ditionalism actually kills tradition 
may be a question of semantics, for 

it could also be seen as a way to preserve a 
musical tradition. The continued perfor- 
mance of traditional music which aims to be 
“true to tradition” is a form of musical cu- 
ration, keeping a cultural form intact, as 
close to its original “condition” as possible. 
Though one might ask if the tradition is the 
process itself, or the product of an act 
which immediately becomes an artifact of 
sorts. Each time musicians play, can we say 
it is the same as the last time the song was 
played or the same as it was played 200 
years ago? Culture is always changing, and 
to not allow the forms to change with it 
would be to stop creation; to stop the cre- 
ative process at one place and time. Human 
culture is a process which continues to 
move, and for better or worse, little will stay 
at a particular point in time. Musical tradi- 
tion will lose its place in life, in society, if 
the arts do not continue to move along with 
the rest of human culture. By performing 
music in the traditional style, as well as by 
transforming traditional music, there are 
some recent recordings which keep tradi- 
tional music alive. 

While modern music labeled “roots 
rock” is finding an audience in the main- 
stream music business, the release of many 
years of musicologist/historian Alan Lo- 
max’s field recordings from the rural South- 
eastern U.S. is a complete picture of much 
of the material from which “roots rock” is 
drawn. On the Rounder label, the 13-vol- 


ume series of field recordings from the late 
fifties and early sixties portrays the Ameri- 
can South as a place much like rural Ire- 
land before radio and television was acces- 
sible to most people. A place where music 
was a part of the life of everyday people, not 
reserved primarily for professional musi- 
cians. From blues, spirituals, and ballads, 
the Southern Journey series shows Ameri- 
can music developing on its own from its 
roots in the music primarily from the 
British Isles and parts of Africa. Much of 
the music is simple in arrangement, with 
few or no instruments, yet full in its de- 
scriptive aspects. The Lomax recordings are 
a snapshot of traditional music in its ever- 
changing form at one point in time for the 
musicians he recorded. Lomax continued 
his recordings, many others of which can be 
found on the Rounder label, finding an 
amazing array of music all over the world. 
What do the rock band R.E.M. and tra- 
ditional Celtic music have in common? They 
both find themselves as material for a 
recording from a band from New Found- 
land, Great Big Sea. New Foundland is not 
exactly on the beaten path or known as a 
“cutting edge” region, but on their record- 
ing Rant and Roar, Great Big Sea joins 
other young bands like Kila and Solas who 
are bringing Celtic old and new together in 
a fast paced form that may have a special 
appeal to younger audiences. While some 
songs may be forms of traditional reels or 
jigs, some of these same pieces could also 
accompany the spasmodic dancing of many 
rock concert attendees. Though this record- 
ing would not appeal to traditional music 
purists, it may appeal to those who like to 
see old tunes and styles put in a new light. 
From a Cape Breton Nova Scotia fam- 
ily with a long history as fiddlers and musi- 
cians, Natalie MacMaster’s latest CD goes a 
step beyond her previous recordings which 
relied primarily upon traditional music. No 
Boundaries is a descriptive title as Mac- 


Master brings Cape Breton style fiddling to 
swing and “atmospheric” pieces which, 
though seemingly disparate genres, are 
brought together by her fiddling style. 
While many of the pieces are traditional 
tunes, she brings modern instrumentation 
and arrangements to pieces, giving them a 
very different sound. 

Speaking of putting one’s mark upon tra- 
ditional material, English singer/songwriter 
Billy Bragg and the American “roots rock” 
band Wilco have come together on a record- 
ing, Mermaid Avenue, which uses lyrics writ- 
ten by Woody Guthrie during his later years 
when living in NYC. These lyrics were not left 
with accompanying music, and were kept all 
these years in family archives. Billy Bragg and 
members of the band Wilco—at the sugges- 
tion of the family—have put some of these 
lyrics to music they have written, and moved 
Woody Guthrie and his tradition into the pre- 
sent. To many, Woody Guthrie is a classic folk 
musician who came from rural Oklahoma to 
write very American songs which will endure 
as a tradition for years to come. The thought 
of tampering with Guthrie’s material may be 
sacrilege to some, or creative use of existing 
material to others, but it does help keep 
Woody alive and shows him in a new light, 
and possibly to a new audience. The intent 
of this recording is not to make a “better” or 
“modern” Woody, but to bring material to 
our ears which would have remained boxed 
up in the attic otherwise. This music is not 
as much Woody as it is modern music which 
draws on the past creativity of Guthrie’s abil- 
ity to write. ; 

The singer/songwriter duo of Jones & 
Leva have two recordings on the Rounder 
record label, Light Enough To Find My 
Way, and Journey Home. If you listen to 
their music, it is hard to place it in time, 
American probably, but at times, they could 
be performing anywhere in the last 70 years. 
Contemporary traditional music may sound 
like an oxymoron, but it could be one way 
to describe musicians who are making new 
traditions out of old sounds. James Leva and 
Carol Elizabeth Jones record mostly their 
own songs, and make old timey, country, 
and bluegrass music sound like it will con- 
tinue to be played and enjoyed for decades 
to come. Let’s hope so. uM] 


Frances Oyung hosts The Folk Show on the 
Rhythm & News Service on Sundays from 
6-9pm. 


ART SCENE: som. 2 


will demonstrate his join-up technique (his 
process of teaching unbroken horses to accept a 
saddle, bridle and rider) at the Jackson County 
Expo in Central Point on Monday, September 
21. Roberts will start two horses during a two 
and a half hour demonstration. VIP seating and 
hors d'oeuvre reception at 6pm. General Admis- 
sion is $25; $75 benefits HOPE Equestrian Cen- 
ter. Demonstration begins at 7:30pm. For tickets 
call.(541)482-6210 


@ Rogue Music Theatre will present the Young 
People’s Conservatory, a theater training camp 
in the joys of song, dance and putting on a show. 
Additionally, RMT will be producing a series of 
music and dance concerts called Starlight Sat- 
urdays. To be held at Rogue Community College 
Amphitheater, the concerts will showcase the 
all local Southern Oregon musical talent. These 
shows will extend the summer through Septem- 
ber 26. For further information on the Conser- 
vatory sessions or Starlight concerts, contact the 
RMT offices.(541)479-2559 


KLAMATH FALLS 


Exhibits 


@ The Klamath Art Association presents the 
Twig Furniture of Jim Knull, September 8 
through 27 from 1-4pm at 120 Riverside Drive. 
Call for more information.(541)883-1833 


Other Events 


@ Modoc History Celebration will be held Sep- 
tember 19 from Noon until 7pm at the Klamath 
County Museum. Cheewa James will sign her 
book and lectures will be available at scheduled 
times to discuss Native American Traditions. For 
more information call.(541)883-4208 


OREGON COAST 


Exhibits 


@ The Transaction Gallery presents a Fiber Arts 
Exhibit through September 15 featuring woven 
sculpture and vessels from Laughing Baskets 
Studio, woven rugs and tapestry by Dave 
Sorensen, painted silk by Georganne White, 
quilted dolls by Connie Ghilotti, linen necklaces 
by Jean Kilburn and book art and woven bags by 
Karen Butts. Gallery hours are 8am-6pm daily. 
Located at 455 Fifth Street, Port Orford (at the 
oceanview and port overlook).(541)332-1027 


@ Coos Art Museum presents the Silver Spurs 


and Diamonds Fundraiser on September 12. 
Also, opening September 18 and running 
through October 31 is the Artisans Showcase 
"98 Plein Airisme. On September 18 the Mu- 
seum will host the Fun Festival Beer Garden 
Fundraiser. Located at 235 Anderson in Coos 
Bay, call for more information.(54 1)267-3901 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Exhibits 


@ Turtle Bay Museums and Arboretum on the 
River and Redding Museum of Art & History pre- 
sents an exhibition of all accepted works from 
the 1998 Turtle Bay Art Competition in the Mu- 
seum’s art gallery from September 18 through 
October 18. Awards will be given at an artists 
reception on Friday evening, October 2. Located 
at 800 Auditorium Drive in Redding, call for 
more information.(530)243-8801 


® The recent works of George Longfish will con- 
tinue to be on display at the Redding Museum of 
Art & History at Caldwell Park in Redding 
through September 13. (530)243-8850. Mi 


Lounge 


with Lars & The Nurse 


SATURDAYS 
AT 9 PM 


Rayvthm + News 
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the community-based internet 
service ofithe jefferson public 


TUNIC 


radio listene 


| EFFNET provides low-cost 

‘ public access to the world’s 
| newest information resource, the 
|} Internet, and provides the full- ‘ 
| Tange of Internet services as a way 


to foster people's desire to know 
about the world in which we live. 
JEFFNET is operated by and for | 

N 


| 


people right here in Southern 
Oregon ... it’s easy to use... and 
= it continues Jefferson Public Ra- 
dio’s tradition of encouraging life- 
long learning and facilitating 
community dialogue. Whether 
you seek to read Shakespeare, 
visit the world’s great museums 
with your kids, get the weather 
forecast in Timbuktu, email a 
long lost friend, or participate in 
a local discussion group, 
JEFFNET’s Control Center pro- 
vides a comprehensive, well-orga- 
hized gateway that makes using = | 


the Internet and the World Wide 
Web a breeze. 


4 


3 WAYS TO LEARN MORE 


a) 

Stop by the Do-It-Yourself 
JEFFNET Internet Registration 
Center at the Ashland 
Community Food Store located 
at 237 N. First Street in Ashland 


@ 


Call us at 552-6301, 
weekdays from 8am to Spm 


© 


Visit us on the World Wide Web 
at http://www. jeffnet.org 


UE Sr a? Ecc, Sac | 


_ 


in jackson & douglas 
counties dial locally... 
connect globally 
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Fred Flaxman 


COMPACT DISCOVERIES 


Ormandy and His Orchestra 


hen General Douglas MacArthur 

was relieved of his command, he left 

with a speech in which he said, “Old 
soldiers never die; they just fade away.” 
Well, as it turns out, old conductors never 
die either. They just transfer to compact 
discs where they live forever! 

Such is the case, happily, with Eugene 
Ormandy. And because of this, perhaps my 
May 7, 1961, interview with him needn’t be 
buried either. I was a journalism student at 
the University of Michigan at the time, 
when Ormandy and his orchestra came to 
town. I used a portable tape-recorder and 
the results were published the next day in 
the Ann Arbor News: 


QUESTION: The Philadelphia Orchestra has 
often been called “The greatest in the 
world” — not only by record jackets, but 
also by many music connoisseurs. How are 
the orchestra members hired and how 
much rehearsing does the orchestra do to 
retain this title? 


ORMANDY: Hiring musicians is quite a proce- 
dure. First they play for me in auditions — 
very exacting auditions. My assistant con- 
ducts for them, and he conducts in a way I 
would never permit him to conduct in con- 
cert, with complete freedom to the point 
that the musician trying out has to prove 
that he can follow the conductor no matter 
what he does. Then they have to play a solo 
to show what kind of schooling they've had. 
I sit in the audience. f don’t know who they 
are. I know them only by numbers, and the 
best man or woman is chosen. 

Then they have a year’s trial because 
even the greatest artist may not find himself 
at home in an orchestra such as ours if he 
hasn’t the personality or if there is some 
friction between him and his colleagues or 
him and myself. 

Then we have a lot of rehearsals. Now 
works such as the classics we don’t re- 
hearse as much—we don’t have to because 
they are in our repertoire and are con- 
stantly being played. But we never go on 


stage without a very complete and thor- 
ough rehearsal, even of the Brahms First 
Symphony which I’m sure the orchestra 
could play backwards. 

Contemporary works require a great 
deal more of our rehearsal time. Many times 
the men are requested to take their parts 
home because of some very difficult pas- 
sages which must be looked over before re- 
hearsal in order to save time. But this or- 
chestra is so marvelously trained and has 
such a sense of pride at being one of the 
world’s greatest orchestras that I rarely 
have to remind the members to take home 
their parts when they are difficult. 


QUESTION: What do you think of the critical 
notices that the orchestra receives? Have 
you ever learned anything from a reviewer? 


ORMANDY: This is an embarrassing question 
because I must confess that I very seldom 
see a review. This is something that most of 
my colleagues say, knowing full well that 
they are always watching for them in the 
morning. On tour we never stay long 
enough to spend the night in the same city 
so we never get a chance to read the re- 
views. Sometimes we do, but not often. But 
artists, especially artists of our standing, 
know what they want to do and, while con- 
structive criticism is always welcome, we 
spend more time on the compositions than 
some of the critics have. We know what we 
want to do with them. Very seldom do we 
make any changes. Our worst critics are our- 
selves. When | listen to playbacks of my own 
recordings, I find myself to be much worse 
than the most dangerous critic I know. 


Question: How do you feel about making 
recordings as opposed to giving live con- 
certs? 


ORMANDY: I would much rather give con- 
certs! 


QUESTION: I know you worked closely with 
Rachmaninov. Was he as unhappy as his 
music sounds and his pictures look? 


ORMANDY: Rachmaninov was really two peo- 
ple. He hated his own music and was usu- 
ally unhappy about it when he performed or 
conducted it in public so that the public 
saw only this side of him. But, among his 
close friends, he had a very good sense of 
humor and was in good spirits. 

He liked his Symphonic Dances and his 
Third Symphony, both of which he dedi- 
cated to the Philadelphia Orchestra and to 
me, but he didn’t like —well, I guess he was 
sick of—his two most famous works: the 
Second Piano Concerto and the Prelude in 
C-Sharp Minor. 


QUESTION: Do you think modern American 
music reflects modern American culture or 
that most contemporary music in this coun- 
try is still under European influence? 


ORMANDY: I’m very glad you asked me that 
because I think American music is so often 
underrated. We seem to have an inferiority 
complex about our music and there is no 
reason why we should. America can be very 
proud of its composers. They are writing 
music that is distinctly American. Just as 
you can always tell if a piece is by a Russ- 
ian composer or a German or a French com- 
Poser, you can always identify an American 
composition by its peculiarly American fla- 
vor. Our composers are no longer under a 
great European influence. 


QUESTION: Would you consider Gershwin an 
example of a great American composer? 


ORMANDY: His style was certainly American 
and he was really the “Father of American 
music”—although that is not exactly right 
because there were men like Ives and Mac- 
Dowell before him. But they were still very 
much influenced by European music. 
Gershwin had great talent, but he was 
humble enough to realize the limitations he 
had because he never had the learning and 
training he would have needed to become a 
great serious composer. I have no doubt that 
he could have become one had he wanted to 
because he certainly had the talent. But he 
became wealthy writing musical comedies 
and you can’t blame him for wanting to 
write still more musical comedies. 1M} 


Fred Flaxman is the editor and publisher 
of The Timeless Tales of Reginald Bretnor, 
available at Bloomsbury Books in Ashland, 
Barnes & Noble in Medford, and Jack- 
sonville Books in Jacksonville. 


TALKING TRASH ious 


politics, I spent a weekend at the county 
fair grounds sitting in a booth at the Spring 
Fair, an annual crafts show. It was an infor- 
mational booth though, so we weren’t sell- 
ing things—just giving away facts and ideas. 
You wouldn't think it, but at the time it was 
a dangerous job—several people whom I 
knew had been getting death threats for 
less than that. 

The spotted-owl controversy was going 
on and many of my neighbors were under- 
standably upset about maybe losing their 
jobs and homes and their way of life in 
order to protect a bird nobody’d ever even 
seen. It didn’t make sense to them. 

“Yellow Ribbon Fever” we called it, be- 
cause of the plastic yellow ribbons the mill 
owners passed out all over the county so 
that folks could tie them to the antennas on 
their cars and pick-ups showing the world 
that, if it came down to it, they’d rather see 
the bird go than lose their livelihoods. 

Of course, the reality of what was going 
on was much more complicated than that— 
in fact it was, and still is, one of the most 
complicated problems anyone’s ever seen. 
But “jobs versus owls” is what nearly every- 
one, left, right and center, seemed to think 
it was about at the time. Actually, as slogans 
go, “jobs versus owls” was much more ef- 
fective than, say, “Subvert the Dominant 
Paradigm”—less abstract, fewer syllables, 
something you could sink your teeth into. 
Having been repeated enough, it was taken 
not just for truth, but as the whole and sin- 
gle truth. 

So, there we were, the board of direc- 


tors for Umpqua Watersheds, our little local 
environmental activist organization, right 
out there in front of God and everybody, 
trying to explain things to our neighbors 
and wondering who'd be the next to get a 
midnight phone call, or lose a job or have a 
car vandalized. But mostly, we listened 
more than we talked. 

The funny thing is, it didn’t matter 
much which side people were on. Just about 
everybody who stopped by started out by 
talking about “them,” the other side. To 
hear the litany of complaints and accusa- 
tions you’d think that there was a war on 
and that unconditional surrender was the 
only way to end it. 

Well, there’s no use arguing with people 
when they’re upset. We just let them blow 
off steam until they settled down. Then we 
asked them all the same question, “Forget 
about “them” for a minute—what do you 
want?” It kind of stunned them for a mo- 
ment, as if they’d never been asked that be- 
fore. Their faces changed from indignation 
to shock and confusion, followed by puzzle- 
ment and distrust, and finally, resignation 
and humility. In the end, they’d let loose 
with a what-the-hell sigh, take a look 
around and lower their voices, “Well, it’s 
pretty simple really...” 

It turned out that nobody wanted to 
fight; nobody wanted to harm the land or 
the critters; nobody wanted people to lose 
their jobs. Everyone was certain that there 
must be a better way of doing things. 

“But what can do?” they all asked, 
“What can we do?” uM 


THE TALK OF THE: 


National Public Radio's Talk of the Nation is smart, informative talk 
radio, Combining the award-winning resources of NPR News with the 
spirited and intelligent participation of public radio listeners nationwide, 


Talk of the Nation 
delivers the views 
behind the news. 


News & Information Service 
Weekdays at 11am 
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If you're particular about the music 
you listen to, you should handle your 
selection of radio stations carefully. 


nC ec 


Join us each weekday morning 

trom 7am to 10am, and each weekday 
afternoon from noon to 4pm for a 
fresh approach to the greatest hits of 
the last eight centuries. 


CLASSICS & NEWS 


KSOR + KSRS « KNYR + KSRG 


ees | 
, oe | 
7 
Join host 
Peter Gaulke 


4/8 
Sundays at 3pm on 
JPR’s Rhythm & News Service 
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THEATER 


Alison Baker 


Henry IV Part I 


By William Shakespeare 


Directed by Michael Donald Edwards 
At the Oregon Shakespeare Festival through October 11 


| think you'll like Henry IV Part I. Forget 
your peeve about Shakespeare in mod- 
ern dress; it works. Forget your precon- 
ceived notions about Shakespeare’s long, 
boring history plays; this one zips by faster 
than a speeding bullet. 
And if by any chance you 
do fall asleep (maybe be- 
cause you were up so late 
last night), you will be 
jerked from your slumbers 
by the terrific battle that 
ends the play, and can 
drive home with no need 
to stop in Phoenix for an 
espresso nightcap. 
Somewhere in the past 
I fell prey to the notion 
that Shakespeare’s plays—at least the 
tragedies and the histories—are deep, serious 
works of art requiring in-depth study and 
sober interpretation, in which actors of 
heroic proportions stride about the stage in 
heavily embroidered bathrobes intoning, 
“Prithee, lord, anon!” Oh, I knew that ye 
Globe was SRO when Shakespeare was on, 
packed with ale-quaffing rowdies in jerkins 
and buskins who hurled love-apples at the 
villains. Golly, 1 must have thought, Merrie 
Olde England must have been a dour place 
to get such thrills from such tedious history. 
But in this production of Henry IV Part 
I, the point is entertainment. The costumes, 
the stage set, the staging, the acting—no 
doubt all can be endlessly discussed, expli- 
cated, anatomized, analyzed, and parsed, 
but above everything, they are entertaining. 
Of course, the play itself is as much a 
comedy as a history. Though it’s called 
Henry IV, the story that takes center stage 
and seizes our imagination is that of Hen- 
ry’s son Hal, the Prince of Wales (Dan 
Donohue), a delinquent who spends his 
time drinking and carousing with a motley 
crew of ne’er-do-wells. His father (Ned 


SOMEWHERE IN THE PAST | 
FELL PREY TO THE NOTION 
THAT SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 
ARE DEEP, SERIOUS WORKS OF 
ART REQUIRING IN-DEPTH 
STUDY AND SOBER 
INTERPRETATION. 


Schmidtke) is fed up with Hal and despairs 
of his ability to rule after him; he would 
gladly exchange his son for the young Hot- 
spur (Michael Elich), so called because of 
his quick temper and readiness to spring 

into battle. And battle will 


Se come; his family, the Per- 


cy’s, are angered by Henry’s 
insufficient gratitude for 
their help in putting him on 
the throne, and they’re 
ready to take him off again. 
Civil war threatens. 

To all outward appear- 
ances, Hal couldn’t care 
less about the throne or 
the threatened uprising. 
We first meet him as he 
rolls onstage on his motorscooter, long hair 
streaming, returning from a fast-food run; 
he presents his buddy Sir John Falstaff 
(John Pribyl) with a bag of fries and a Big 
Gulp (he himself dons the paper crown that 
came with the meal). Falstaff and the rest of 
the gang assume that Hal is just as sincere 
in his dedication to decadence as they are. 
But when he’s left alone, Hal reveals in 
monologue that he is simply biding his time 
among thieves before revealing his true self, 
that “...being wanted, he may be more 
wondered at.” 

As usual, Dan Donohue does a terrific 
job as Hal. He is by turns funny and sly, and 
in those moments when he drops the mask 
of dissoluteness he reveals an utterly con- 
vincing steeliness, a calculating determina- 
tion. And when the time comes for Hal to 
go to war—well, the military uniform in 
which he strides onstage has transformed 
him; he bears no similarity to that slacker in 
the platform shoes. 

John Pribyl as the fat Falstaff is out- 
standing. In many of Shakespeare’s plays 
the fool is there to be a fool, but Falstaff, 
while comic, is a real character and a real 


part of the story. He drinks, he rants, he 
farts and belches, he declaims, he mugs to 
the audience; and through it all he is con- 
sistent with himself, a perfect coward and 
opportunist. Hal knows Falstaff for what he 
is; but Falstaff has no clue that Hal is any- 
thing but what he seems to be. 

“This production is set in the reign of 
King Henry IV,” director Michael Donald 
Edwards tells us in the program notes. “It is 
not being set in any period other than its 
own.” And the modern dress, far from dis- 
tracting us, seems to enhance and even clar- 
ify the story. Henry and his generals are 
dressed as modern military men; their open- 
ing speeches are staged as a press confer- 
ence, set before a great map of England. 
And the final battle scene is as exciting, 
well-coordinated, and loud an onstage fight 
as I can remember (grenades and automatic 
weapons have it all over swords when 
you're looking to get the attention of the 
audience at the end of the third hour). But 
when Hal and Hotspur whip out their 
knives and go hand-to-hand, the war be- 
comes a startlingly intense and personal 
struggle for power. 

The last scene, in which the victorious 
King Henry and his sons Prince Hal and 
Prince John (Leith Burke) pose for a photo 
op, is a familiar and moving tableau. Henry 
glows with pride. But Hal’s look is troubled; 
his face is shadowed with grief and loss. 

Then Falstaff, the unerring opportunist, 
makes his way into the limelight and holds 
up his fingers in that familiar vee sign. Does 
he claim victory or peace? Can there ever 
be one without the other? 


NoTE: Don’t miss the Green Show. No 
more wenches warbling Greensleeves and 
other Renaissance hits; Dance Kaleidoscope 
and the Terra Nova Consort have reimag- 
ined the whole event. The night of Henry 
IV featured Bach ’n’ Roll, in which a lithe 
fellow in black leather oozed around the 
stage in a jazzy interpretation of the Beat- 
les’ Blackbird while a more staid gent 
singing in traditional fashion engaged him 
in a sort of battle-of-the-styles. It’s a stylized 
introduction to the substance of Henry IV: 
ye olde generation gap. 

It’s a welcome change. The question is, 
Will OSF now have to erect bleachers in the 
courtyard so everyone in the audience can 
see the Green Show? 1M 


Alison Baker lives in Ruch, Oregon. 


POETRY 


My Garden’s Like the Fall of Rome 


BY JOSEPH PATRICK QUINN 


My garden’s like the fall of Rome. 

Spring’s lush horde presses at the fence and through: 

vine maple, poison oak, salal, madrone, manzanita, fir, cedar, ferns— 
green teeming tribes greedy for the fertile, 

cultivated, softer life within. 


Rotted from the bottom up, 

cedar fence posts lean like falling forts on Hadrian’s Wall 
while loyal yews stand still as straight as Antony’s spine 
gazing into looming, fog-wet forest 

like fifth century Romans watched forlorn across the Rhine. 


Joseph Patrick Quinn is a seasonal construction worker and poet with an interest in Greek 
mythology, history, and Jungian theory. Originally from New York, Quinn has lived in 
Camas Valley, Oregon, with his family for twenty years. 


Writers may submit original poetry for publication in the Jefferson Monthly. 
Send 3-6 poems, a brief bio, and a SASE to: 
Patty and Vince Wixon, Jefferson Monthly poetry editors, 126 Church Street, Ashland, 
OR 97520. 
Please allow two to four weeks for reply. 


Big band, boogie woogie, rhythm & blues, 
funky old soul and the roots of rock ‘n’ roll... 


Join host Craig Faulkner Saturday evenings from 6pm-8pm 


RAythm + News Sewree 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


“REAL ESTATE 
KAUAI CONDO FOR RENT. Luxury 2bd/2bth-2 
level, all new fully furnished condo with a mag- 
nificent unobstructed view of ocean and surf. 
South Pacific furnishings, fully equipped 
kitchen, 2 lanais, 4 free tennis courts, pool, 
sauna, hot tub. Adjacent to magnificent 45-hole 
Princeville Golf Course. $120/night. 541-488- 
0038 or 1-800-746-0038, marlbud@jeffnet.org. 


BANDON-BY-THE-SEA beautiful lakefront vaca- 
tion rental with ocean views. 5 acre private 
wooded setting. Ideal for the romantic getaway 
or small groups/family reunions. Free color 
brochure: Joyce 541-347-9470 or 541-347-4252. 


MAUI CONDO VACATION RENTAL. Ocean view. 
Across from great swimming beach. Two bed- 
room. two bath, AC, washer/dryer, VCR, mi- 
crowave. 6 tennis courts, 3 swimming pools. Own- 
er’s rates $85/night. 4/15-12/15. 541-488-1966. 


Jefferson Monthly 
Classified Ad Order 


Category: DO Property/Real Estate 
PLEASE (for rent, for sale) 
CHECK O Goods (for rent, 

' for sale, wanted) 
O Services 


Copy (not to exceed 35 words — phone number 
counts as 1 - please print clearly or type.) 


YOUR NAME'BUSINESS 
ADORESS 


DAYTIME PHONE 


Payment enclosed:$14 
Number of issues: 
Total: 


| 


re recent 
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EQUESTRIAN FACILITY: 19.4 flood irrigated 
acres; indoor/outdoor arenas, 100 ton hay stor- 
age; lovely 4 BR, 2 BA home w/pool; 2 miles off 
1-5; 22 stalls @ $250/mo; awesome vies; exc. 
Grass hay; $529,000; Roy at Brunner & White 
Realtors, 541-482-8701. 


JACKSONVILLE BEAUTY: 4 blocks to town, 
view, decks spa, 3-car garage; huge MBR and 
family room/studio; 3 BR, 2 + BA, 3,020 sq. ft; 
finished in late '96; city water/sewer; gas appli- 
ances; $275,000; Roy at Brunner & White Real- 
tors, 541-482-8701. 


ENJOY THE LUSH GREEN FAIRWAYS from the 
great room & patio of this 3 BR, 2 BA Jerry 
Toney home. Open and light, vaulted ceilings, 
tasteful colors. Kitchen island with Jenn-Aire 
grill, whitewashed oak cabinets, built-in mi- 
crowave; well established landscaping. $179,900. 
Penny Colvin, Ashland Homes Real Estate, 541- 
482-0044 (#984258). 


INVEST IN ASHLAND! Duplex between down- 


A Jefferson Monthly classified ad 
can help you rent a home, sella 
car, or tell people about a 
service you provide. 


Each month approximately 
7,000 people receive the 
Jefferson Monthly in 11 counties 
of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California. 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$14 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. For exam- 
ple, the deadline for the November issue is 
September 5th. Ads can be canceled accord- 
ing to the same deadline, but no ads will be 
refunded. Ads must be pre-paid and sent with 
the coupon below - sorry, no classified ads 
can be placed via telephone. Jefferson Public 
Radio reserves the right to approve all classi- 
fied ad copy submitted for publication - per- 
sonal ads not accepted. 


If you would like to place a classified ad, 
please fill out the classified ad order and mail 
it with your check or money order to: The Jef- 
ferson Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou 
Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be 
made payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. 


town and Southern Oregon University. Excellent 
location and excellent condition. 2 BR unit and 
1 BR unit. Small yard for easy maintenance, 
large deck. $145,000. Stephanie Pollard, Ash- 
land Homes Real Estate, 541-482-0044. 


BRAIN NUTRIENTS. Enhance your mental func- 
tion, improve memory, increase intelligence and 
energy. Help prevent: Dementia, Alzheimer's, 
Parkinson's & AAMI. All natural, scientifically 
proven nutrients. Call Essentially Radiant for 
catalog; toll-free, 1-877-RADIANT. 


Wanting something new for your hair? SHELLY 
FOREST DESIGNER artfully creates individual 
hairstyles skillfully combining head shape, hair 
texture, and lifestyle. Nestled in a natural North 
Ashland hills setting. Call 541-482-8564 for an 
appointment. 


SOUND AND FURY installs stereo, home the- 
ater, and intercom systems. New construction, 
consultation and sales. In-wall speakers from 
JBL and SpeakerCraft. Harman/Kardon compo- 
nents, Sony 18” satellite dishes. Wire and con- 
trols. Chris Wood, 541-482-2095. 


ESCAPE FROM THE CROWDS. One bedroom 
guesthouse with organic gardens on 120 acres. 
Surrounded by National Forest in remote Trinity 
County, California. Swimming in nearby wild and 
scenic river. 2 nights/$175; weekly/$375. Call 
Marni or John, 530-628-4890. 


THERE'S NO CHEAPER, EASIER OR FASTER 
WAY TO BUY YOUR NEXT CAR. The Car Lady, 
Southern Oregon’s automobile broker, takes the 
time, stress and hassle out of the car-buying ex- 
perience by taking over dealer negotiations, to 
ensure purchase and delivery of your next new 
or used vehicle at a fixed price over dealer in- 
voice. Carolyn Brown, The Car Lady, trades wel- 
come, financing available, 541-734-7221. 


ECSTATIC DANCE FOR BODY AND SOUL with 
Vin Marti will be held in Ashland, Oct 2-4. Using 
Gabrielle Roth’s 5-Rhythm Wave™, Vin playfully 
invites us to move through self-consciousness 
to experience the simple ecstasy of living freely. 
Call Karen, 541-488-7899. 
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of the 
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100th Anniversary of In Siskiyou County 


La Traviata 


Wed, Sept 23 M Scholars of 


Margaret Whiting & Lincoln Mayorga Trio 4 
COS Kenneth W. Ford Theater fp London 


Four Generations Presented by Western Opera 
, COS Kenneth W. Ford Theater 


a \ 
cD jal Wed, Oct 14 
Yreka Community Theater 


Pekin<¢ Acrobats 


COS Kenneth W. Ford Theater 


Macl« McCra % Harpsichord & Violin Duet 
Pianist featuring Elaine Thornburgh 
Yreka Community Theater 
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,! 3 Sty es Pe m COS Kenneth W. Ford Theater 


Yreka Community Theater 


African & Caribbean Music & Dance 
Yreka Community Theater 
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PRESENTED BY COLLEGE OF THE SISKIYOUS & THE YREKA COMMUNITY THEATER 


obody knows the 


mountains of Oregon 
like @ 2 Pia ale 
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Come in and 
see the all new 


‘OS MERCURY 
MLOOUNTAINEER 


LITHIA LINCOLN MERCURY 
360 E. Jackson ° Medford 


___ 776-6355 
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